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, '7 O > apa ng 8 to 
confute calumny to ſupport the 
cauſe of truth, and to hold up to 
public ſcorn the detected efforts of 
falſchood---theſe I hold to be the 
duties of every one, whoſe leiſure 
or whoſe talents qualify him for 
ſuch à taſk, If ſuch be the obli- 
gations in the ordinary concerns of 
of life if to fail in theſe be an 
offence againſt the good order and 
ſecurity of ſociety- - the neceſſity 
of acting up to this rule becomes 
doubly ſtrong, when the intereſts 
the State, not thoſe of individuals 

are 
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are at be ; when the arrows of 
falſehood are levelled at our coun- 
try; when the Liberty of the Preſs 
is abuſed for the purpoſes of ſup- 
1 porting againſt us the cauſe of 
our opponents. Actuated by theſe 
principles, and filled with indigna- 
tion at the baſe and libellous at- 
tempts which have been ſo long 
made to ſupport the cauſe of Spain 
againſt this country, I heſitated not 
to aſſert the juſtice of the conteſt 
in which we are at preſent en- 
gaged, and, by a fair ſtatement of 
the Britiſh claims, joined to a juſt 
analyſis of the conduct of our Mi- 
niſters, to convince the Publick of 
the validity of our pretenſions, and 
of the daring arts which a diſap- 
pointed faction can employ, to over- 
turn a Government which they have 
not 
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not been thought worthy to con- 
duct. Such having been my mo- 
tives, (whatever the merit of the 
following Letters may be) I cannot 
with propriety decline the propoſal 
which has been made to me of col- 
lecting them together into one point 
of view, and of ſubmitting them 
in the form of a pamphlet to the 
Publick. By doing this, I act in 
the faireſt manner by my oppo- 
nents. The grounds of my argu- 
ments, before diſperſed in various 
papers, and now collected together, 
may more readily be appreciated, 
and every one will be enabled to 
determine, whether my propoſiti- 
ons or thoſe of the Spaniſh Advo- 
cate are founded in truth.--------]f 
it be objected to me that I with- 
hold myſelf from public view, and 
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that I re-publiſh theſe Letters un- 
der a borrowed ſignature, I have 
only to ſay, that the cauſe of truth 


needs not the ſupport of any name. 


I do not hold the diſcloſure of mine 
to be eſſential in a diſcuſſion of this 
nature. I glory however too much 
in the object of my labor, to be par- 


ticularly anxious to conceal ſuch a 


circumſtance. If, therefore, my 
opponents are equally conſcious of 
the integrity of their cauſe, and 


will boldly ſet their names to their 
performances, mine ſhall no longer 


remain a ſecret. Till then I re- 
main 
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Know UGH little deſirous of embarking | 
as a Diſputant in the Ocean of Politics, and 
averſe from principle to agitate great Public 
Queſtions, when the intereſts of this country are 
in Negociation, and when the conduct of Mini- 
ſters cannot, of courſe, be the fair object either 
of Crimination or of Applauſe, I am induced, 
on ſeveral accounts, to deſire you to inſert in 
your Paper the following Reflections, which have 
occurred to me on the peruſal of the © Stric= 
tures on the Spaniſh Declaration,” lately pub- 
liſhed in the General Advertiſer; a performance 
not unmeritorious in point of ſtyle and manner, 
however deficient it may be in the valuable in- 
gredients of Candor, Impartiality, and Truth. 
As every Engliſhman has an intereſt in the 
welfare of his country -the national honour be- 
ing a collective maſs, formed from the indivi- 
dual honor of the people - and, as upon that 
honor is founded the well-being, not only of the 
State, but of thoſe who compoſe i it: it has ever 
been the inherent right of Engliſhmen, to watch 
over the gonduct of 12 to * the pleafure 
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of the Sovereign has delegated the important 
truſt of directing Public Affairs. As a conſe- 
quence of this right, no Engliſhman can be de- 
nied the privilege of communicating to his fel- 
low-ſubjects his featiments-on thoſe affairs, and 
on the conduct of thoſe intruſted with. their ma- 
nagement; provided he exerciſes this privilege 
with decency, and does not exceed the line of 
eandor and fair repreſentation ; a line traced out, 
not leſs by good ſenſe, than by thoſe conſidera- 
tions which ought to actuate every one who is 
intereſted for the welfare of his country. 1 his I 
hold to be his indiſputable right, and he who 
does it with fairneſs---who endeavours by the 
ſtatement of facts to detect falſchood---who la- 
bors by argument and found reaſon to remove 
the veil of error---and who does not, under the 
pretence of all this, endeavour by ſophiſm, miſ- 
repreſentation, or direct untruths, to miflead 
that people whom he profeſſes to inſtruct-ſuch a 
one, Sir, I hold to be the friend of his country, 
and deſerving of the thanks of every one to whom 
his country is dear. 

Would to God, Sir, that J were able to claſs 
under this head of friends to his country, that 
perſon, whoever he may be, who, in the daily 
Paper I have alluded to, has for ſome time paſt 
earneſtly requeſted the publick to attend to his ſtric- 
tures on the Spaniſh Declaration, 

Had he either repreſented facts with fairneſs, or 
reaſoned on the facts he has ſtated with common 
candour - had he not groſsly miſrepreſented Both 
the caſes which he has thought proper to bring 
into compariſon----had he not endeavoured, at the 
expence of truth, to traduce the well-earned fame 
of that Miniſter, who ſtands high in the confi- 
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fence and eſteem both of his Sovereign and his 
fellow. ſubjects, becauſe he has ſerved them with 
a fidelity only equalled by his unrivalled taients--- 
had he not choſen, for ſuch a purpoſe, the mo- 
ment of all others the moſt ſacred to the rea] 
Patriot---the moment of negotiation---when the 
intereſts of his country are at ſtake, and when its 
credit, on which the ſucceſs of that Negotiation 
muſt mainly depend, ought not to be ſhaken by 
miſrepreſentation, and factious arts---had he not 
done all this, I ſhould not have thought it ne- 
ceſſary to addreſs my fellow-countrymen through 
your channel. Feeling, as I do, the impor- 
tance of the buſineſs at preſent in diſcuſſion, and 
having endeavoured to inform myſelf of thoſe 
facts, which have come within the knowledge of 
the publick ſince the firſt notification of our diſpute 
with Spain, as well as of thoſe which occurred on 

the Falkland Iſland affair, in the years 1770 and 
1771, I pledge myſelf to you, and to the publick, 
fairly and diſpaſſionately to meet the ſtrictures 
above-mentioned, and to prove the fallacy, 
inſufficiency, and miſrepreſentations, with which 
they are replete. Who the writer of them may be 
I know not. Of perſonal views, therefore, I 
cannot be ſuſpected. As an Engliſhman, how- 
ever, it is my duty to prevent my fellow- ſubjects 
from being deceived; and I rejoice in think: 
that, to do this, Truth and fair Argument w will 
be ſufficient. 


I am, Sir, 
Your moſt obedient, 
Humble Servant, 


VERUS. 
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IN purſuance of the promiſe I made of diſcuſſing; 
the © Strictures on the Spaniſh Declaration, 
referred to in my firit Letter, and of proving the 
fallacy and miſrepreſentations with which they are 
replete, I now fit down to addreſs you. Let the 
publck, whom the author of thoſe Strictures has 
endeavoured to miſtead, determine berween us. 
Before that Tribunal, never wrong in its ultimate 
deciſion, though ſometimes biaſſed for a mornent 
by the inſidious arts of faction, I willingly ſtand 
forward, on the ground of no information which 
any obſerving man in this country does not poſſeis 
_ equally with myſelf, and ready to advance my 
proofs of the groſs miſrepreſentation which that 
writer has thought proper to impoſe upon the 
worid. G4, 

This gentleman ſets out by drawing the atten- 
tion of the publick to a compariſon between the 
affair of the Falkland's Iſlands and the preſent diſ- 
pute with Spain; and he oblerves, that o claim 
is much ſtronger on the preſet occaſion, while The 
conduct of Miniſters has been much more reprebenſ;= 
ble, and the Declaration, wiich they have obtained, 
much weaker. gz 

Theſetwopropoſitions he takes as the baſis of his 
argument ; and undoubtedly he could not have 
ſelected any thing ſo likely to anſwer the purpoſes, 
of diminiſhing the confidence of the publick in 
thoſe, to whom his Majeſty has thought proper to 
delegate the charge of the Government, or of en- 
gouraging our enemies to take advantage of a 
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eireumſtance ſo much to be wiſhed for by them, 
had he been ſo fortunate as to prove either of theſe 
aſſertions, by any thing like fair argument or con- 
cluſive evidence. I truſt, however, Sir, that it 
will not be a difficult talk to prove, that both theſe 
propoſitions are founded on groſs miſrepreſenta- 
tion ; that the claim of this country, ſtrong as it 
undoubtedly is, is not ſtronger on the preſent oc- 
caſion that it was in the year 1771; that the con- 
duct of our Miniſters is at more reprehenſible 
now than the conduct of Miniſters was then; and 
that the Declaration which they have obtained is 
not weaker than that obtained at the former pe- 
riod; the truth indeed being preciſely the reverſe, 
in every one of theſe inſtances, of what the 
writer of theſe Strictures has been pleaſed to ad- 
vance. 
This, Sir, is the propoſition I have underta- 

ken to prove. In doing ſo, I will give my op- 
ponent every poſſible advantage, by ſtating diſ- 
tinctly and ſeparately his own aſſertions, and by 
_ replying in the ſame manner to each of them. 
Should the reſult of calm inveſtigation be a con- 
viction in the minds of the publick, that the aſſer- 
tions are unfounded, that the facts are miſrepre- 
ſented, and that the deductions are not warranted 
by the premiſes, I ſhall have performed my pro- 
miſe, and have expoſed to my countrymen a 
por of thoſe inſidious arts, which a diſcontented, 

ecauſe a diſappointed, Faction has employed 
to traduce the Executive Government of our 
country, and to impede the operation of thoſg 
wiſe and vigorous Counſels, which have made us 
admired and reſpected abroad, while they have 
raiſed us to a pitch of ſecurity, wealth, and hap- 
pineſs at home, unknown to any former period. 
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Nu MBE R III. 
SIR, Va mei 


TRE firſt aſſertion, which the author of the 
Strictures brings forward in ſupport of his propo- 
ſitions, is this—- | 

6e In the affair of Falkland's Iſlands, it was an 
« undiſputed fact, that we were not the irſt ſettlers; 
* which is now thought the moſt important point in 
« the queſtion of right.” _ 

As a proof of this aſſertion it is ſaid, that the 
French had made a prior ſettlement in thoſe 
Hands, which they gave up to the Spaniards, 
years before the diſpute between England and 
Spain; and that the fact of priority in the diſco- 
very of thoſe iſlands were diſputed ; Whereas, 
in the affair of Nootka Sound, it is an undiſputed 
fact, that no ſettlement exiſted there before ours; 
but that the priority of the diſcovery ſeems to be 
now, as it was then, diſputed. 
The anſwer to this propoſition depends upon 
matter of fact. 5 

In the year 1764, Commodore Byron was ſent 
out by Government for the purpoſe of making a 
ſettlement in the Falkland's Iſlands. He arrived 
at his deſtination early in the year following; and 
eftabhſhing himſelf at a place to which he gave the 
name of Port Egmont, in the moſt weſterly of 
thoſe iſlands, he took poſſeſſion in the name of 
his Britannick Majeſty in the uſual manner. He 
erected a fort with four pieces of cannon. A large 
quantity of Government ſtores was depoſited 
there; the Britiſh flag was hoiſted, and twa 
King's ſhips were appointed to that ſtation. 

Abaut 


3 
About the ſame period, M. de Bougainville 


failed from France, on a private enterprize, with- 
out any ſupport from Government, for the pur- 
poſe of forming a ſettlement in the Falkland's 
Iſlands. Having done this by the aſſiſtance of 
ſome Acadian families, he built a fort in the 
eaſtermoſt of thoſe iſlands, which he called Port 
Louis, and hoiſted the French flag. 

Such was the nature of the two eſtabuſhments;z 
the one, a national concern, executed by royal 
authority, and becoming the ſtation of King's 
ſhips ; the other, an individual enterprize, en- 
couraged poſſibly, but certainly not ſupported, 
by the executive power .of the country. The 
ſettlements were alſo perfectly diſtinct ; for they 
were on different iſlands, at the diſtance of ſome 
hundred miles from each other; with ſo little 
communication, that, extraordinary as ſuch a 
circumſtance may appear, the Engliſh and 
French continued for more than four years mu- 
tually ignorant of the formation of theſe rival 

eſtabliſhments, 2 
Ihe two ſettlements were not only on different 
iſlands, but they were on iſlands to which neither 
country had, or could pretend to have, any thing 
like a prior or excluſive right. I ſay this on a con- 
viction, that no right but that of au, poſſeſſion 
or prior occupancy, can amount to an excluſion 
of other nations; and in this caſe, no ſuch prior 
occupancy could be arrogated either by England 
or France. On the ground indeed of prior dil - 
covery, the right of England muſt have been in- 
diſputable; for it is beyond contradiction, that 
theſe iſlands were originally diſcovered by Engliſh 
navigators more than two centuries ago. This, 
however, 1s a ſpecies of claim too abſurd to be 
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depended upon in theſe days; and, in the caſe of 
the Falkland's I'lands, it was unneceſſary, as the 
circumſtance of their having been unoccupied 
before the ſettlement in queſtion was formed, 
gave the firſt ſettlers a clear and undiſputed title 
againſt the whole world. 

It follows from this, that Soth ſettlements were 


valid ſo far as the territcry vcrupied extended. It 


would indeed be an extravagant propoſition to 
affirm, that the poſſeſſion of one iſland, neceſſarily 
induces the poſſeſſion of every ifland in its neigh- 
bourhood; as che obvious conſequence mult be, 
that the firſt occupier of any of the Caribee 
Iſlands muſt have had an excluſive right to them 
all; whereas they have been acknowledged as 
the undiſputed property of various European na- 
tions; and the argument would hold equally good 
when applied to a continent, and would admit 
the excluſive right of any nation, who had firſt 
ſettled on the ſea- coaſt, to the whole territory in 
every direction. This is a kind of argument 
which even the Spaniards, of all others the moſt 
ready to advance excluſive claims, never dreamt. 
of maintaining; as appeats from the various ſet- 
tlements formed by other European nations in 
other parts of North and South America. And 
yet, without ſuch an argument as this, it is not 
poſſible to eſtabliſh the propoſition in queſtion, 
namely, that the French, by forming a ſettle- 
ment in one of the Falkland's iſlands, acquired 
a dominion over them all; and that ſuch a right, 
fo acquired, was tt ansferred by them to The 
Spaniards. 

The fact was, that England was intitled to 
the ſovereignty of Port Egmont Iſland, and 
France to that of Solidad or Port Louis; and 

the 
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1 
the right of each to their reſpective ſettlements 
was clear, indiſputable and excluſive. On this 
ground, the claim of England was limited in the 
negotiation © to the Port and Fort of Egmont, 
while Spain confeſſed that claim, by giving orders 
for the delivering of it up to his Majeſty's Officer. 
Why the Engliſh Miniſtry of that day immedi- 
ately afterwards abandoned this principle, or 
why they amuſed the publick by a pretended reco- 
very of a ſettlement which they had determined 
(nay probably had ſecretly engaged) ſhortly to 
abandon, is a different queſtion, and will more 
properly come under my diſcuſſion at a future 
period. Re | 
: It is evident, therefore, that the aſſertion in 
queſtion, viz. That we were not the Firſt Settlers ; 
is either fallacious or unfounded ; fallacious, if 
applied to all the Falkland's Iſlands---- unfoun< 
ded, if applied to Port Egmont. In this latter 
place we were, upon every principle of the Law 
of Nations, and upon the eſtabliſhed uſage in all 
ſimilar cafes, ihe Firſt Settlers; we had the ex- 
clufive right to that eſtabliſhment, and to the 
iſland on which it was ſituated. Nor did the 
ſubſequent ceſſion of the French ſettlement to the 
Spaniards in the year 1766, in any degree dimi- 
niſh the right of the Engliſh. Spain had no 
kind of original pretenſions (for it never was 
even inſinuated that ſhe had made an eſtabliſh- 
ment there) and could derive no more from the 
French than they had to beſtow. What this was 
had been ſeen. The Spaniards therefore ſtood 
exactly in their place; but could not, by any 
mode of reaſoning, acquire a title, which did 
not belong to thoſe from whom their ſettlement 
elf was derived.  * 
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Let us now conſider the nature of our eſta- 
bliſhment ar Nootka. 

Some private Fngliſh Adventurers, having 
fitted out ſome veſſels on a ſpeculation of the ad- 
vantages which might be derived from a new 
branch of trade in the Pacific Ocean, formed an 
aſſociation with other perſons of the ſame de- 


fcription, who had obtained a licence to trade 


from the Eaſt India and South Sea Companies. 
Finding that the furs on the North Weſt Coaſt of 
America were valuable and eaſy to be procured 
in large quantities, they purchaſed of the natives 
a tract of country ; of which having taken poſ- 
ſefltion in the name of his Majeſty, they built 
upon it and hoiſted the Britiſh Flag. 

That this, on the principle I have mentioned, 
gave them an undoubted title to the place in 
queſtion, is beyond diſpute. 

As the firſt occupants, they hag a juſt right to 
the lands on which- they were thus eſtabliſhed, 
Tlus would become a national right, whenever 
it ſhould pleaſe his Majeſty to adopt the under- 
taking, and take it into his own protection. Had 
the writer of the Strictures been ſatisfied with aſſert- 
ing this fact, it would have been unneceſſary for me 
to have troubled youon the ſubject; as his Majeſty's 
Miniſters have not only all along ſaid exactly the 
fame thing, but have actually taken this principle 
as the baſis both of the negotiation for peace and 
their preparation for war, as appears by his 
Majeity's Meſſage to Parliament. To have ſtopt 
here, however, would not have anſwered that 
W riter's purpoſe of miſleading the public; the 


natural deductions from the aſſertion being, that 


the King and his Miniſters have vindicated, in 
- the 
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the moſt ſpirited manner, the Rights of the 

Crown and of the People, and that they have not 

ſuffered even the moſt remote and the moſt in- 
conſiderable of the ſubjects of this Kingdom to 

be injured, without exacting from the aggreſſor 

an adequate redreſs. He therefore finds himſelf 
obliged to diſtort the truth of the tranſaction, and 

to attempt to miſlead the world into a belief, 
that the kind of diſtinction he mentions exiſts 
between the nature of the two ſettlements. Such 
an attempt nothing certainly but the groſſeſt 

ſpirit of miſrepreſentation could have ſuggeſted, 

and no informed man, untinctured by the credu- 

lity of faction, can poſſibly agree to the conclu- 

ſion he draws. That a diſtinction between the 

two caſes does exiſt is indeed certain; but it 

goes only to prove that, of two ſettlements for- 

med by Btitich ſubjects, the one was a private, 
individual, concern, the other a Royal and na- 

tional undertaking; that at Nootka, the ſettle- 

ment was formed by unknown adventurers, ſo far 

from being ſpecially protected by Government, 
as to be totally unheard of, till brought into notice 
by the violent act of the Spaniards, and adopted 
by his Majeſty, who took them into his protec- 

tion; while, on the other hand, the ſettlement 
at Falkland's Ifland was a public tranſaction, 

executed by authority of Government, paid for 
by the People of England, and immediately: un- 

der the protection of his Majelly's ſhips of 


war. „ 
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Hav! ING expoſed the fallacy and miſre- 
preſentation . of the firſt aſſertion advanced 


by the Writer of the Strictures, I now proceed 


to an examination of his ſecond aſſertion, whic 
I truſt the Public will, when fairly ſtated, conſi- 
der as equally unfounded with the former. The 


propoſition is this-- 


In the diſpute relative to the Falkland's 
« Tflands, we certainly were the firſt aggreſ- 
<« ſors, though we did not proceed to any actual 
« hoſtility: Whereas in the diſpute about 


« Nootka, Spain is confeſſedly the aggreſſor.” 


To prove this, we are told that, © Captain 
« Hunt, who commanded at Port Egmont, 
« falling in with a Spaniſh ſchooner on 4 cruiſe, 
« warned the Spaniards to depart ſrom that coaſt, 
ce as belonging to the Crown of England:“ that 
ce ce g fimitar meſſage was ſent to the Spaniſh Go- 
ce vernbr of Port Trinidad; and that“ the ſole 
ce dominion of his Majeſty to the Iſlands was 
te aſſerted.” _ 

That, in the preſent” diſpute, Spain | is confef.- 
ſedly the aggreſſor, is a propoſition, which I do 
not mean in any manner to controvert. I deny 
However that, in the year 1771, Ve were the 
firſt aggreſſors. On the contrary, I affirm that 


Spain was then the rf aggreſſor, and that her 
aggreſſion then was more atrocious and more in- 


Julting to our national honour, than any thing 
which oc curred in the late affair at Nootka. 


The 


<2 
The firſt of. theſe aſſertions I mean to prove 
in this letter; the ſecond will form the ſubject 


of my next, when I enter on the diſcuſſion of the 
third aſſertion advanced by this Writer. 


A recourſe to matter of fact will alſo, on this: 


occaſion, be the propereſt anſwer both to the 
aſſertion, and to the evidence on which it is foun- 
ded. 

On the 28th of November, 1769, c 
Hunt of the Tamar Frigate, who was ſtationed 
at Port Egmont by Royal Authority, fell in with 
a Spaniſh ſchooner, belonging to Port Solidad, 
which was not cruiſing, as this Writer affirms, 
but was actually taking a ſurvey of the Coaſt 
ſettled by the Engliſh ; which in fact was making a 
claim upon the iſland, and in an offenſive manner. 


Captain Hunt, like an active and diligent 


officer, and in obedience to the orders he bad re- 
ceived, warned the Spaniſh Captain to depart 
from that coaſt, as belonging to his Majeſty. 

On the principles laid down 1n my preceding 
letter, it evidently appears, that, fo far from this 
being an aggreſſion on our part, it was nothing 
more than what was abſolutely neceſſary for the 
maintenance of our right, and for repelling an 
2 ve claim. We had the excluſiye right ta 

ort Egmont, and to the territory of the iſland 
on which it was ſituated; and, of courſe, the 
conduct of the Spaniſh Officer was unjuſtifiable 
on the plaineſt principles of the Law of Nations, 
which forbids ſuch an enterpriſe, and which per- 

mits the puniſhment of any one who preſumes to 
undertake it. The aggreſſion therefore was on the 


| part of Spain; and the notice taken ot it by Cap. 


tain Hunt was as temperate, as was at all con- 
Bern either with his duty, or with the honour 


af 


and 
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and intereſt of the Crown, under whoſe Com-. 
miſſion he acted. ; 
Had ſucn a circumſtance happened on the 
coaſt of England, there can be no doubt that the 
Foreign Officer, detected in ſuch an enterprize, 
would have been liable to have been impriſoned, 
and to be brought to puniſhment for his offence; 
and, - unleſs che Writer of the Strictures can ſhew, 
that a diſtinction in point of Sovereignty, and 
the right to maintain and protect that Sovereign- 
ty, exiſts between the coaſt of England and the 
coaſt of any other part of his Majeſty's domini- 
ons, the principle J have laid down muſt be 
admitted, and the fiſt aggreſſion on the part of 
the Spaniards muſt neceſſarily follow as a fair 
concluſion from it. 
Let us fee whether the en ſteps which 
were taken, in any reſpect altered the com- 
plexion of the buſineſs, 
Within a few days after the Spaniſh ſhiogncr 
was warned to depart, ſhe returned with a Spa- 
niſo Officer, who brought letters from the Govers 
por of Port Sclidad, 
In theſe, the Governor, affecting not to be- 
lieve the account he had received from the Cap- 
tain of the ſchooner, and attributing Captain 
Hunt's being in thoſe ſeas to chance or diſtreſs 
of weather, offered him, in that caſe, his fiiend- 
ſhip and affiſtance; but, J it ſheuld be otherwiſe, 
reminded him of the violation of treaties; aſſerted 
bis maſter's dpminion ; charged him with an inſult 
to his flag, and authoriſed the officer to warn him in 
form to depart, To this he required a written 
anſwer. 

Captain Hunt replied by aſſerting again the 
* dominion of his Majeſty, on the double 


right 
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right of 8 and of ſettlement, and by 
warning the Spaniard, in the King's name, to 
quit the iſland. Cn which the Spaniſh officer 
made a for mal proteſt. This was repeated about 
two mouths afterwards in a more ſolemn manner; 
when Captain Hunt agaio aſſerted his Majeſty's 
right, and again warned the Spaniards to depart, 
In this tianſaction, the aggreſſion of the Spa- 
niards is yet more manifeſt. "Here we have a di- 
rect aſſertion of the Spaniſh dominion over Port 
Egmont; a declaration that an inſult had been 
offered to the Spaniſh flag, by a king's ſhip, 
acting under royal authority ; and a poſitive in- 
Junction from the Spaniſh Governor to ſurrender 
his Majeſty's ſettlement. To all this, Captain 
Hunt replied by a declaration of his Majeſty's 
right to the territory in queſtion, and by a warn- 
ing to the Spaniſh officer to depart. Yet, this the 
writer of the Strictures is pleaſed to call a fiſt ag- 
grelſion on our part. 

The ſubſequent tranſactions at Port Egmont, 
though they moſt evidently prove that, through- 
out the whole affair, the Spaniards were the ſole 
aggreſſors, and, of courſe, ſtill more decidedly 
evince the groundleſs nature of the aſſertion in 
queſtion, are not neceſſary to be ſtated at preſent; 
as an account of them will fall more naturally 
within the ſcope of my ſecond propoſition, name- 
ly, that the aggreſſion of Spain in 1771, was 
more atrocious and more inſulting to our natio- 
nal honour than any thing which occurred in the 
late affair at Nootka. The public will deter- 
mine on the candid ſtatement of the tranſaction 
which | have now given; and to its cool judg- 
ment I willingly refer; and I believe no man of 
common ſenſe will deny that the aſſertion of our 


having 
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having been the f/f aggreſſors in the year 1771, is 
totally void of foundation. Of courſe, the inſidious 
compariſon this writer attempts to make between 
that affair and the buſineſs at Nootka, muſt fall 
to the ground: for, in both caſes, the Spaniards 
were the firſt aggreſlors ; in both caſes, the ho- 
nour of this country was inſulted ; but, in the af - 
fair of Falkland's Iſlands, he inſult was propor- 
tionably greater, as the open poſſeſſion of the crown 
of Great Britain, publickly maintained for ſeve- 
ral years, was invaded; while at Nootka Sound, 
the poſſeſſion of his Majeſty's ſubjects, which had 
not been previouſly avowed, and which was then 


_ unknown at the ſeat of Government, was the ob- 


ject of the attack. This fact being clearly aſcer- 
tained, 1 truſt that the attempt now made to miſ- 
repreſent the conduct of his Majeſty's Miniſters 
by an unfair ſtatement ef a plain matter of fact, 
inſtead of anſwering the purpoſes of its fabricator, 
muſt tend to open the eyes of a diſcerning pubs 
lick to the inſidious arts employed by a deſigning 
faction, to impede the operations of Government, 
to increaſe the confidence of our enemies, and to 
decerve the people. 
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1 NO W proceed to diſcuſs the third aſſertion 
of the writer of the Strictures, which contains a 
variety of circumſtances very ingemouſly tortu- 
red and miſrepreſented, for the purpoſe of prov- 
ing that the inſult offered by the Spaniards in 
1770 was not ſo injurious to the honour of this 
country, as that offered by them in the affair at 
Nootka. As this is a queſtion of fact, it might 
be ſufficient for me to prove that it is unfairly 
ſtated, and that no ſuch conſequence can be de- 
duced from a compariſon of the two tranſacti- 
ons. The cauſe however in which J have enga- 

d diſdains ſo circumſcribed a vindication. I 

ave taken up the gauntlet thus arrogantly thrown 
down ; I have entered the liſts with this bold ad- 
verſary, and, before we part, I will prove to the 
people of England that Spain, in the affair of 
Falkland's Iſlands, was not only the i but the ſole 
aggreſſor; and that her aggreſſion then was more 
atrocious and more inſulting to our national honour 
than any thing which occurred in the late affair 
at Nootka. When I ſhall have done that, my 
next ſtep will be to overturn the remaining branch 
of this writer's original propoſition, and to prove 
the propriety, the wiſdom, and the ſpirit of the 
fleps, which our Miniſters have taken 1n the exiſt- 
ing diſpute, whether conſidered as a ſeparate 


tranſaction, or as contraſted with the conduct of 
Miniſters in 1771. | 


The affertion in queſtion is thit=—— _ 
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ec In the affair of Falkland's Iſlands, the Spa- 
te niards gave all our people permiſſion to depart, 

« and to convey away all the ſtores, and other 
cc property, which the ſhips could carry. Iàven- 
© tories were exchanged, of all things which 
&« could not be ſo carried away; and for theſe 
ce the Spaniſh Governor of Port Trinidad was to 
© become anſwerable. Till theſe inventories 
e could be regularly drawn out, every thing was 
ce to be kept under lock and key by the Engliſh. 
« The principal 6ircumſtance offenſive to the ho- 
« 7our of this country, and which the Lords Pro- 
© 7eſt calls an unparalleled and moſt audacicus inſult, 
« was the detention of aſhip of war of his Majeſty's 
« for twenty days after the ſurrender of Port ER 
« mont, and the ind:gnity of forcibly taking away 
« her rudder. Yet. both of theſe acts were done 
« under the capitulation accepted by our officers.” 
e Whereas the Spaniards now have ſeized 
ce every thing, by the confeſſion of their own de- 
ce claration, dated from Aranjuez on the 4th 
« June. They have condemned and confiſcated 
« one of our veſſels, the Argonaut, and have ta- 
<« ken ſecurity from another, to pay the full va- 
cc Jue, if declared lawful prize. It is alſo ſaid, 
ce that the crew of the Argonaut were ſentenced 
« to ſlavery in the Mines.” 

A recurrence to matter of fact will alſo here 
be an anſwer to the aſſertion, and to the evidence 
brought in ſupport of it. = 

After the tranſactions ſtated in my preceding 
letter, Captain Hunt returned home; and his 

Majeſty's floops, the Favourite, Captain Malt- 
by, and the Swift, Captain Farmer, were em- 
ployed upon that ſtation. The latter of theſe 
veſſels being unfortunately loſt, Captain Farmer 

remained 


E | (a9 
remained at Port Egmont with the Favou- 
rite. | 
In the month of June following, five Spaniſh 
frigates arrived at Port Egmont, carrying 134 
pieces of cannon, a train of artillery, and about 
1700 men. 

Captain Maltby endeavouring on their appea- 
rance to bring the Favourite nearer into the Cove, 
the Spaniſh Ambaſſador ſent an officer on board 
him, to ſay that, if he weighed, be would fre into 
bim. 

He got under ſail however, when the Spa- 
niard immediately fred iwo ſhots, which fell to 
lee ward of him, and three of the frigates got un- 
der way, and worked to windward as he did. 

The Spaniſh Commander then wrote to Cap- 
tain Maltby, requeſting him to conſider the 
great power employed againſt him, and the de- 
fenceleſs condition of his own people; and ad- 
viſing him to quit the place, in order to avoid 
the conſequences of hoſtilities. He offered him 
favourable terms if he would abandon the place, 
but threatened, that if,. contrary to expectation, 
he ſhould endeavour to 1naintain the ſettlement, 
he then would proceed to the accompliſhment of 
his orders; that he would attack him and his ſet- 
tlement by ſea and land, when all the fatal conſe- 
quences by fire and word might be apprebended. 
He allowed him fifteen minutes, after the receipt 8 
his letter, to give a categorical anſwer. 

Captain Maltby rephed, by repreſenting the un- 
Juſtiſiable nature of ſuch a proceeding, and by de- 
claring his intention of defending the I ins 
truſted to him. 

The Spaniards immediately warped thaie fri- 
U in cloſe to the ſhore, landed their troops 
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and artillery, and caunonaded the fort. On which, 
Captain Maltby, after firing a few ſhor, hung 
out a flag of truce, and demanded articles of ca- 
piculation. 

By theſe it was agreed that, at a time 5 
tionary on the part of the Spaniſh Commodore, 
the Engliſh ſhould. be permitted to depart in the 
Favourite, with ſuch part of the ſtores as they 
could conveniently carry ; that, an inventory ha- 
ving been taken of the remainder, they ſhould 
be depoſited with the Governor of Solidad, who 
ſhould be anſwerable for them; that the En- 
gliſn flag ſhould continue flying on ſhore and on 
board the ſloop ; that the Engliſh ſhould exerciſe 
no juriſdiction except with their own people; and 
that they ſhould march off, on their embarkati- 
on, with the honours of war, after having given 
due notice to the Spaniſh commander. | 

The Spaniards having thus got poſſeſſion of 
the ſettlement, immediately unſpipped the rudder 
of the Favourite, which they kept on ſhore for thir- 
ty-four days, the period which elapſed before 
Capt. Maltby failed for England. | 

Such is the true ſtory. Let the reader con- 
traſt it with that told by the writer of the Stric- 
tures. I undertook to prove, that the Spaniards 
were the /ole aggreſſors. I have proved that they 
came in great force upon the coaſt; that they 
threatened to fire into Capt. Maltby's ſhip if he 
preſumed to move; that, on his moving, they 
actually did fire, and attempted to purſue him; 
that they ſummoned him to ſurrender, on pain 
of all the fatal conſequences to be apprehended 
from fire and {word ; that they inveſted and can- 
noraded the fort; that they took it on arti- 
ys of capitulation, ade they ſhamefully and 

inſultingly 
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inſultingly diſregarded by a treatment of one f 
his Majeſty's ſhips, ſo degrading to the honour of 
this country, and ſo derogatory from the dig- 
nity of our King, as to demand a ſatisfaction 
written in letters of blood, and not to be atoned 
for by any thing ſhort of a ſubmiſſion, as humi- 
liating and as cutting in its nature to the Spaniſh 
crown, as the inſult offered by them was to the honour 
of England. Having thus proved the firft part of 
what I undertook, 1 now proceed to contralt 
this narrative with the conduct of the Spaniards 
in the late affair at Nootka; and to fatisfy the 
public that their aggreſſion at that place, thouga 
violent, unjuſtifiable and inſulting, was neither 
ſa atrociqus, nor ſo inſulting to our national 
honour, as that committed by them in the 

year 1770. 
The length to which this letter is already car- 
ried , renders it, however, neceſſary for me to 
ſtpone this till my next, when I hope to be 
able to convince the public of the eſſential diffe- 
rence ſubſiſting between the two tranſactions. I 
ought perhaps to apologize for encroaching ſo 
much on your patience and that of your readers; 
but, as it is my object to convey to the world a 
juſt and true ſtatement, not only of the depend- 
ing buſineſs, but of the conduct of thoſe to whom 
the management of it has been entruſted--- as 
it is my wiſh to counteract the inſidious 
arts of thoſe, who, by depreciating the merits 
oi his Majeſty's ſervants, and by miſrepre- 
ſenting the ſteps they have taken for the main- 
tenance of the honour of his Crown, and 
the intereſts of his people, endeavour to tarniſh 
the well-earned fame, and to encourage the efforts 
of our enemies, I truſt, Sir, that the people of 
England will not deem thoſe moments miſpent, 
which 
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which are employed in a reſearch ſo congeniat ts 
the feelings, and fo intimately connected with 
the intereſts of every man, who has either pro- 
perty to loſe, or honour to maintain. 


VERU 8. 

P. S. I have juſt ſeen in the General Adver- 
tiſer of the 25th inſtant, a continuation of theſe 
ſtrictures, containing à freſh compariſon between 
the conduct of our Miniſters in the depending 
buſineſs, and that of the year 1786, when the 
Convention reſpecting the Moſquito Shore was 
concluded between this country and Spain. 

The writer may be aſſured of my meeting him 

upon this ground alſo before we part. He has 
now completely thrown off the maſk, and ma- 
nifeſted himſelf in his real ſhape,---the avowed 
edvocate of the Court of Spain, and the enemy, not 
only of the preſent adminiſtration, bus of his coun- 
try. As ſuch, it 1s no leſs my duty than my in- 
clination to purſue him avant all his fallacies, 
and to expoſe rhe ſhallow but miſchievous arts 
which faction can employ againſt the honour and 
the intereſt of our country. 


NUMBER 
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Ha V ING, in my laſt letter ſtated what 

aſſed at Port Egmont, I now proceed to relate 
the ſeveral occurrences which took place at 
Nootka Sound, in the months of May and June 
1789, when a Spaniſh ſhip of war from St. Blas, 
called the Princeſſa, commanded by M. Marti- 
nez, and mounting 26 guns, anchored there, 
The various avocations of trade having led the 
greater part of the perſons employed at this Set- 
tlement to different parts oſ the Coaſt, the only 
Engliſn trading ſnip remaining in the Sound was 
the Iphigenia. The Princeſſa was ſoon joined 
by a Spaniſh ſnow of 16 guns; and, for ſome 
time, mutual civilities paſſed between the Spa- 
niards and Engliſh. Theſe, however, were at 
length interrupted, by Capt. Douglas (the 
Commander of the Iphigenia) being ordered on 
board of the Princeſia ; when he was informed, 
by M. Martinez, that he had the King of 
Spain's orders to ſeize all veſſels which he might 
find upon that Coaſt, and that he (Capt. Dou- 
glas) was his priſoner, In conſequence of this, 
M. Martinez took poſſeſſion of the Iphigenia in 
the name of his Catholic Majeſty, and conveyed 
the crew priſoners on board the Spaniſh ſhips, 
where they were ironed. M. Martinez alſo took 
_ poſſeſſion of the ſettlement---hoiſted the Spaniſh 
 flag---and proceeded to erect various buildings, 
on which he employed, together with his own. 
men, ſome of the crew of the Iphigenia. He 

__ afterwards 
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afterwards permitted Captain Douglas to reſume 
the command of his ſhip ; and, on his repreien- 
ting, that he had been ftript of his merchandize 
and other ſtores, M. Martinez gave him a {mall 
ſupply of ſtores and proviſions, (for which he 
took bills on the owners) by means of which 
about a fortnight after he was firſt detained, he 
was unable to proceed to China. 
_ Shortly afterwards, the Engliſh veſſels, the 
North Weſt America, the Argonaut, and the 
Princeſs Royal, arriving ſeparately from their 
trading voyages at Nootka, were. captured by 
M. Martinez, their crews were made priſoners, 
and their cargoes ſeized. After ſome detention, 
the crew of the North Weſt America were ſent 
to China, the two other veſſels, with their crews, 
were {ent to St. Blas, and ſome Chineſe, Who 
had been brought to the Settlement by our peo- 
ple, were detained and employed as labourers. 

Of the North Weſt America, ſent to Chinaz 
no authentick account has been received ; but, on 
the arrival of the two veſſels at St. Blas, a repre- 
ſentation of their caſe having been made to the 
Spaniſh Governor, the ſhips were reſtored (on 
the Officers giving ſecurity to indemnify the Go- 
vernor, ſhould it be proved they were lawful 
prize) the crews were furniſhed with proviſions, 
ſtores, and money, to enable them to reſume 
their voyage. 

Let us now contraſt this tranſaction with that 
which occurred 1n the year 1770. 

The Settlement at Port Egmont was formed 

by the authorityof Government, and at the pub- 

lick expence, on an Iſland never previouſly oc- 
cupied, not only by any European, but by any 
human being. Of courſe, as firſt occupants, 
| 4 taking 
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taking an actual poſſeſſion of the ſoil, converting 
it to our own uſe, and enjoying it uninterruptedly 
as well as publickly, for more than five years, we 


had the beſt title of all others to irs excluſive pro- 


perty---a title which could not, on any principle 
of law, or by any mode of reaſoning, be diſpu- 
ted. His Majeſty was as completely Sovereign 
| of that Ifland, as he was of England, or any other of 
his poſſeſſions; and he had not only a right, but 
he was bound to defend that part of his dominions 
againſt any hoſtile attack made upon it. 

The Settlement at Nootka was formed by 
private individuals. The plan- -the outfit 
the riſk---the expence---the enterprize, and the 
taking poſſeſſion, were all thoſe of private indi- 
viduals, Neither the King, nor the publick, 
knew of the tranſaction in any one ſtage of it, 
till, as I have mentioned, the violence commit - 
ted by the Spaniards, brought it into notice. 
| There is alſo another obvious diſtinction in the 
nature of the two caſes. At Port Egmont, the 
right of England was certain, avowed and exclu- 


ſive, the Court of France never having diſputed 


the fact of our prior occupancy in that Ifland, 
and Spain having clearly never made any ſettle- 
ment on any of the iſlands. At Nootka, it was, 
on the principles I have laid down, equally ex- 
cluſive; but, as it had not been avowed, and 
as the Court of Spain advanced a pretenſion of 
prior ſettlement, until that point ſhould be aſ- 
certained, it could not, as a matter between the 
two countries, be pronounced equally certain. 
Conſequently, the aggreſſion at Nootka could 
not be conſidered as to great a national inſult as 
that at Port Egmont, tho' undoubtedly it was an 
act perfectly unjuſtifiable, and an aggreſſion of 
a moſt violent and injurious nature. 
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This argument applies equally to the other 
objects of the Spaniſh aggreſſion in the two caſes, 
viz. the buildings; the fhips, the ſtores, the offi- 
cers and the ſeamen. In 1770, the former of 
theſe were the property of the crown, the latter 
bore the King's commiſſion, and ated by his 
authority. In 1789, the former were the pro- 
perty. of individuals, and the latter had no com- 
miſſion from the crown, nor acted under any 
orders but thoſe of their owners. 

There is another obvious diſtinction between 
the modes of aggreſſion in the two cafes. In 1770 
the aggreſſion of the Spaniards was a declaration 
of war, both in fact and in form. The ſole and 
avotved purpoſe of it was to take the ſettlement ; 
and this was actually done with all the pomp and 
parade of war, with all the c:rcumſtances of ſiege, 
ſummons, ſurrender and capitulation. In 1789 
the avowed purpole of the aggreſſion was to pre- 
vent contraband trade; and their alledged right 
to do ſo was founded on their interpretation of 
treaties, and on a pretenſion of prior ſettlement. 
They even denied any knowledge of the exiſtence 
of our ſettlement, previous to the arrival of M. 


Martinez at Noorkaʒ and, from fome cireumftances, 


it is poſſible that aſſertion may be true. It is 
however certain, that the orders given to M. 
Martinez did not warrant the conduct he adop- 
ted, and that they gave him no licence either for 
the robbery or the cruelty of which he was 
guilty: the Court of Madrid, immediately on 
the news reaching Spain, having diſavowed his 
conduct in that reſpect, and directed him to be 
brought to trial for his offence, before any appli- 
cation was made upon the bujine/s from our Court. 
But 
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But there yet remains one point in the Port 
F gmont affair, on which no compariſon can be 
made, as nothing at all like it occurred at Noot- 
ka. I mean the circumſtance of unſhipping 
the rudder of his Majeſty's ſhip the Favourite, 
and compelling her to continue in that diſgraceful 


ſituation for thirty four days. Were there no 


other difference between the two caſes, and I 
have ſhewn there were many, this alone would 
Ax their diſtinction. 

Upon the whole, I have proved beyond con- 
tradiction, that the inſult committed at Port Eg- 
mont was much greater than that at Nootka; 


and that, though the latter was undoubtedly oroſs 


_ unjuſtifiable, the former was much more 
0. 

I now proceed to a comparative inveſtigation 
of the conduct of Miniſters at thoſe two periods ; z 
in the courſe of which I truſt I ſhall be able very 
ſufficiently to prove, that the ſatisfaction now 
obtained 1s more complete than that which was 
_ procured in 1771, and that the conduct of Ad- 
miniſtration has been ſuch, as to entitle them to 
the approbation and confidence of the public. 


VERUS. 
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NUMBER VII. 
. 


TE writer of the Strictures on the Spaniſh 
Declaration, having finiſhed his compariſon of 
the ſettlements and the aggreſſions in the years 
1770 and 1789, proceeds to lay before the Pub- 
lic a comparative ſtatement of the conduct of 
Miniſters at thoſe two periods; with a view of 
proving the inferiority of the preſent Adminiſtra- 
tion, in ſpirit, in wiſdom, and in the ſatisfaction 
they have obtained for the inſult offered to the 
national honour. To do this he aſſerts that, 
er in the years 1770 and 1771, the complaint 
ce againſt Miniſters was, that they did not in- 
ce ſtantly make preparations for war, when they 
<« were firſt acquainted with the meſſages which 
© had paſſed between Capt. Hunt and the Spa- 
© niſh Governor : but that they - waited three 
© months longer, till they knew that the blow 
« was actually ſtruck. They then immediately 
© exerted themſelves with a vigour, which was 
te the ſubject of much panegyrick to their friends, 
« and was not denied by their adverſaries. 
« Whereas in the preſent year, Miniſters were 
© informed ſo early as the tenth of February that 
te the blow was actually ftruck ; yet they made no 
© preparations for three months afterwards---'rill 
ce the 4th of May, when they heard that conſide- 
e rable armaments were carrying on in the ports 
* of Spain. In the mean time, on the 19th of 
« April, Mr. Pitt gave ſuch aſſurances of peace, 
eas made the ſtocks riſe to 81. 

4 = I ſhould 
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T ſhould ſuppoſe, that, if this kind of compa- 
riſon means any thing, it muſt mean that the Mi- 
niſters in 1770, though they acted wrongly in not 
arming at the firſt notice of the diſpute, acted 
neverthelels very properly in their ſubſequent exer- 
tion. It may however be a difficult matter to 
' reconcile this kind of reaſoning with what TI 
have already commented upon, and which was 
the baſis of the compariſon berween the two tranſ- 
actions; namely, that at Falkland's Iſlands we 
dere the firſt aggreſſors. If that had been true, we 
ſurely could have no right to any ſatisfaction at all; 
the Miniſters had no pretence to demand any, or to 
make any warlike preparations, unleſs indeed to 
Juſtify the wrong we had committed; a mode of 
conduct which even my opponent muſt have con- 
feſſed to be indefenſible: on the contrary, had 
we been the aggreſſors at Falkland's Iflands, 
this country ought to have given ſatisfaction to 
Spain. The fact is, that the Writer of the Stric- 
tures, having a deſperate cauſe to ſupport, was 
obliged to bring forward ſuch aſſertions, as he was 
able to fabricate for his momentary purpoſe of 
traducing government; and, as truth is ever the 
fame, and incapable of taking a colour foreign 
from itſelf, ſo the oppoſite of that virtue is 
very apt to lead him who employs it, into con- 
tradiction and abſurdity. That ſuch is the caſe 
of the writer of the Strictures on the preſent occa- 
ſion is evident; and the choice of his two propo- 
ſitions is but a choice of difficulties. If he per- 
ſiſts in aſſerting our firſt aggreſſion, then he muſt 
give up the propriety of our ſubſequent armament 
or the purpoſe of obtaining ſatisfaction, as well 
as the whole of Lord Chatham's argument on 
that occaſion, which he properly terms convin- 


cing 
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vineing and unanſwerable; if, on the other hand, 
he admits that the Spaniards were the firſt aggreſ- 
ſors, he muſt grant, on his own principles ſtated 
in the paſſage now quoted, that the then admini- 
ſtration were inexcuſable for not arming imme- 
diately on their firſt knowledge of the Spaniſh 
attempt, that their ſubſequent vigour was a ſmall - 
apology-for ſo groſs a neglect, and that Lord Chat- 
ham was perfectly right in all his ſevere reflections 
on both theſe circumſtances. To reconcile this 
contradiction I leave the gentleman ; merely ob- 
ſerving, that the compariſon he has thus at- 
tempted muſt of courſe fall to the ground, and 
that, unleſs the criminality of the preſent Mini- 
ſters can be deduced from the facts, which 
he takes upon him to aſſert in the latter 
part of the paſſage above cited, the people of 
England will not believe them to be criminal, 
To inveſtigate thoſe facts I now proceed. 

Iſt. That in the preſent year, Miniſters were 
informed fo early as the 1oth of February, that 
the blow was actually ſtruck. | 

2d. That they made no preparations till the 4th 
of May following, when they heard that conſider- 
able armaments were carrying on in the ports of 
Spain. | 

3d. That on the 19th of April Mr, Pitt gave 
ſuch aſſurances of peace, as made the Stocks riſe 
to 81. | 

I really do not know, Sir, from what chan- 
nel of information the confident aſſertor of theſe 
propoſitions has derived his intelligence,---whe- 
ther from any emiſſary of the Spaniſh Court, 
whole intereſts he has undertaken to ſupport in 
ppoſition to thoſe of his country; or whether, 
hke the argument and compariſon of which I 

Ty have 
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have juſt diſpoſed, they may be the offspring of 
his own prolific brain; but ſure Jam, that no 
information of which the public is in poſſeſſion 
can warrant any one of theſe aſſertions. On the 
contrary, I am warranted from that information 
to aſſert, that theſe propoſitions are Jags: ; that 
Miniſters were not informed on the 10th of Febru- 
ary, of the blow having been firuck ; that they 
were not guilly of negligence in not arming at that 
period, or til; a conſiderable time afterwards ; and 
that Mr. Pitt's Speech did not occaſion a riſe of the 
Public Funds. 

I know but of three papers from which any in- 
formation on this ſubject can be derived, viz. 
His Majeſty's Meſſage to Parliament on the 5th 
of May, and thetwo papers which have been pub- 
liſhed in the newſpapers, under the title of 
Spaniſh Declarations, and dared the 4th of June. 
'The authenticity of theſe laſt I do not mean to 
diſpute ; though, from the contradictions with 
wkich they are replete, it appears ſomewhat li- 
bellous on the Court of Spain to attribute them 
to her. As, however, they are all we have, it 
will be perfectly fair to look to them for the infor- 
mation in queſtion. His Majeſty's Meſſage is 
a ſtate paper of a very different nature. No 
one, 1 preſume, will think proper to impeach 
its authencity, or to difpute the facts which it 
communicated to the publicx. Ry theſe autho- 
rities let us therefore examine the aſſertion be- 
fore us. 

Wich regard to the time when Adminiſtration 
firſt knew of what had happened at Nootka, and 
the ſpecies of information they received, the Spa- 
niſh Declarations aſſert it to have been on the 
i0th of February; but they ſay little of the con- 

| contents. 
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tents of M. del Campo's note, further than that 


it gave a ſincere account of what had happened, 
and required the Engliſh aggreſſors (as they were 


_ ſtyled) to be puniſhed, in order to prevent a re- 


petition of a ſimilar conduct. The fact of its 
being the 1oth of February reſts upon thoſe 
Spaniſh papers ; for his Majeſty ſays no more, 
than that the capture of one Engliſh veſſel] had 
before been notified by the Spaniſh Ambaſſador; 


The exact day, however, will be of ſmall impor- 


tance, ſhould it turn out that the information 
zrJelf, whenever delivered, was very different 


from what this writer has aſſerted it to be. He 


affirms, that Miniſters were then informed of 
the blow having been actually ſtruck, His Ma- 
jeſty ſays, that the capture of one veſſe! was noti- 


. fied by the Spaniſh. Ambaſſador, who, at the 


{ame time, deſired, that meaſures might be ta- 
ken for preventing Britiſh ſubjects from frequen- 


ting thoſe coaſts, which were alledged to have 


been previoufly occupied and frequented by the ſub- 
jects of Spain. A ſimilar complaint was, at the 
fame time, made of the incroachments of Britiſh 


ſubjects on the coaſts of the Spanifh continent, 


under pretence of fiſhery. But not a word was 
mentioned of the robbery and cruelty of M. Mar- 
tinez---of the other veſſels which had been taken 
---or of the important circumſtance of our prior 


I 


right and poſſeſſion ; a fact which, as I have alrea- 


dy mentioned, was totally unknown, as was the 
enterprize to Nootka itſelf, till diſcovered in the 
courſe of this buſineſs. Ihe public, from this 
authentic information, will be able to judge, 
what intelligence was thus given of a Slo ha- 
ving been ſtruck; and whether from ſuch a 
communication, Miniſters would have been 

. 7 warranted 
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warranted in making offenſive preparations, and. 
involving their country in a precipitate war., 
The fact is, as every tolerably informed man 
well knows, this information was preciſely of 
the ſame nature as a thouſand other ſimilar com- 
plaints, which have been recriprocally made by 
the two countries for an hundred years paſt, on 
the trite and thread-bare ſubje& of contraband 
trade, and the difficulty of 8 aſcertaining 
relative boundaries in a very extenſive continent. 
Informations and complaints of exactly the ſame 
nature, concerning contraband trade, and the 
ſeizure of ſmuggling veſſels, as we all know, 
have been made, not only between us and Spain, 
but between us and France, almoſt every month 
ſince the laſt peace; yet no one, till now, ever 
pretended to aſſert, that ſuch matters were a 
ground for war, and that the detention or even 
confiſcation of a trading veſſel (the fact of ſmug- 
gling being proved) was an adequate cauſe of 
hoſtilities. Yet ſuch was the information in 
queſtion, ſo far as the aſſertion of the Spaniſh 
court (that is, /o far as the information itſelf) exten- 
ded. His Majeſty, however, watchful for the 
intereſts of his ſubjects, and aware that the fact 
of criminality on their part depended ſolely on the 
Spaniſh aſſertion, required the reſtitution of the 
veſſel, and an adequate ſatisfaction. Beyond 
this it was impoſſible for him to go. The Spa- 
niards might poſſibly have proved the two facts 
they advanced. the exercile of a contraband 
trade, and the property of the place where it had 
been carried on; and, in that caſe, a farther pro- 
ſecution of our demand would not have been 
co nſiſtent either with juſtice or with decency. 
The aniwer 8 by the court of * to this 
demand, 


N 
demand, as alſo appears from his Majeſty's meſ- 
ſage, was ſuch as by no means warranted any vio- 


lent meaſures; on the contrary, ic contained an 
aſſurance that, this veſſel and her crew had been 


' ſet af liberty by the vice-roy of Mexico; on a ſup- | 


oſition, indeed, that nothing but the ignorance 
of the rights of Spain encouraged the individuals 
of other nations to frequent thoſe coaſts; but at 
the ſame time, in conformity to his previous inſtruc- 
tions, which required him to ſhew all poſfible-regara 
to the Britiſh nation. The public will decide 
whether this was the language of hoſtility, and 
how far it warranted an immediate preparation 


for war. 


\ 


Such appears to have been the ſtate of his Ma- 
jeſty's Miniſters' information, fill the 3oth of 
April, when Captain Mears preſented his Me- 
morial to Mr. Grenville. This paper indeed 
conveyed an intelligence of a very different nature 
from that which had been previouſly received. 
It was now found that various veſſels had been 


ſeized; that an Engliſh Settlement had been taken, 


and that Engliſomen had been treated with unjuſ— 
tifiable cruelty. His Majeſty, on hearing their 

caſe, avowed the poſſeſſion which had been ta- 
ken by his ſubjects; the buſineſs became a natio- 
nal concern, and the ſtrength and reſources of 

the country were called into action. Mithin one 
week after the affair was communicated, the moſt 
active and formidable preparations were made; 
a politive demand of preliminary ſatisfaction and 
reſtitution was ſent to Madrid, and the people 
of England were called upon to adopt the na- 
tional, vindication. To that people I leave it to 
determine on the merits of our Miniſters ; and 
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Os : 
to repel with deſerved ignominy the injurious 
aſperſions of the Advocate of the court of Spain. 

The facts I have advanced muſt, of courſe. 
confute the laſt of theſe aſſertions, namely, that 
Mr. Pitt, knowing, on the 1oth of February, 
that the blow had actually been ſtruck, impoſed 
upon the public on the 19th of April, by aſſu- 
rances of peace, which made the ſtocks riſe to 8 1. 
| The fact was impoſſible ; for no ſuch information 
reached him till the 3oth of that month. I 15 
beſides unirue that the language he uſed on that day 
had fuch à tendency ; a matter already too often 
and too openly diſcuſſed to be worth refuting 
again: though, had he actually expreſſed himſelf 
in ſuch a manner, the circumſtances I have menti- 
oned would have warranted his aſſertion in its full 
extent. In this inftance, however, the writer of 
the Strictures is peculiarly unlucky, as, by an 
appeal to dates, the direct falſehood of his aſſer- 
tion is apparent ; it having happened (as Lloyd's 
liſt, or any Broker on the exchange could have 
told him) that the immediate conſequence of the 
language held by Mr, Pitt on that day was a DE- 
CLENS$ION OF THE FUNDS, FO : 
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Nonszx VIII. 


SIR, 


| Ix NOW proceed to Gill the Advocate of the 
Court of Spain, in the compariſon he thinks pro- 
Per to make between the ſpecies of ſatisfaction 
Obtained in 1771, and that which has lately been 
communicated to the public; and to diſcuſs the 
Propriety of the inference he draws from theſe 
ocuments, vz. Ther Mr. Pitt has compro- 

miſed away what he, in a high and menacing 
<« tone, inſiſted upon as an intolerable inſult to 
«© the honour of His Majeſty's Crown and 
ge People.” 

To prove this, he gives at length the Declara- 
tion ſigned on the 22d of January, 1771, by 
Prince Maſerano, and that figned by Count 
Florida Blanca, on the 24th of July, 1790; from 
which, as the whole of thoſe two tranſactions, he 
draws concluſions as groundleſs and unwarranta- 
ble as they are malicious. 

Had this writer been diſpoſed to treat the mat=- - 
ter fairly, he would have given all the inſtruments 
which were exchanged on theſe ſeveral occaſions, 
and would not have withheld the Counter-Decla- 
rations of Lord Rochford and Mr. Fitzherbert; 
which, as containing the ſentiments of our Court 
. ſtill more decidedly than the declarations them- 
ſelves, would have enabled the public to draw a 
Juſt inference as to the comparative merits or de- 
fects of the two tranſactions. This however he 
feared to do, well knowing that ſuch a diſcloſure 
muſt compleatly overturn his hypotheſis, and 
geleat all the pains he had taken to ſupport the 


cauſo 


6c 
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eaſe uot Spain againſt this country. As I hows 
ever have no codon, when maintaining the 


cauſe of our National Honour, to make uſe of 
ſuch a diſgraceful ſubterfuge; as I feel that, the 


more the truth is known, the more certainly the 
arts of this Spaniſh Advocate muſt be defeated ; 
I take the . of begging you to inſert, at full 
length, the two Counter-Declarations, chat the 
ublic may have an opportunity of judging for 
itſelf, on the whole of theſe inſtruments, before 
I proceed to diſcuſs their comparative merits, and 


to prove the eſſential points on which they differ, 


whether as applied to the two periods, or to the 
ſatisfaction which they contained for the inſulted 
dignity of the Crown, and of the PR 


THE FOLLOWING ARE THE TWO 
ENGLISH COUNTER-DECLARATIONS 
F ah ly tranſlated from the Ori pid. 


| CounTER-DECLARATION. 1 IN 1771. 


His Catholic Majeſty having authoriſed the 
Prince of Maſerano, his Ambaſſador Extraordi- 
nary, to offer, in his Majeſty's name, to the 
King of Great Britain, a ſatisfaction for the in- 
jury done to his Britannic Majeſty by diſpoſſeſ- 


ſing him of the Port and Fort of Port Egmont; 


and the ſaid Ambaſſador having this day ſigned 
a declaration, which he has juſt delivered to me, 
_ expreſſing therein, that his Catholic Majeſty, 
being deſirous to reſtore the good harmony and 
friendſhip which before ſubſiſted between the two 

Crowns, does diſavow the expedition againſt Port 
Egmont ; in which force has been uſed againſt 
'þ1s Britannic Majeſty's policſſions, Commander 
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and ſubjects; and does alſo engage that all things 
ſhall be immediately reſtored to the preciſe ſitu- 
ation in which they ſtood before the roth of June, 
1770. And that his Catholic Majeſty ſhall give 
orders, in conſequence, to one of his officers to 
deliver up to the officer, authorized by his Bri- 
tannic Majeſty, the Port and Fort of Port Eg- 
mont, as alſo his Britannic Majeſty's artillery, 
ſtores and effects, as well as thoſe of his ſubjects, 
according to the inventory which has been made 
of them. And the ſaid 1 having 
moreover engaged in his Catholic Majeſty's name, 
that what is contained in the ſaid Declaration 
ſhall be carried into effect by his ſaid Catholic 
Majeſty; and that duplicates of his Catholic Ma- 
jeſty's orders to his officers ſhall De delivered in- 
to the hands of one of his Britannic Majeſty's 
principal Secretaries of State within fix weeks; 
his faid Britannic Majeſty, in order to ſhew the 
fame friendly diſpoſitionon his part, has authoriſed 
me to declare, that he will look upon the ſaid 
declaration of Prince de Maſerano, together with 
the full performance of the ſaid engagement, 'on 
the part of his Catholic Majeſty, as a ſatisfaction 
for the injury done to the Crown of Great Bri- 
tain. In witneſs whereof, I underwritten, one 
of his Britannic Majeſty's principal Secretaries 
of State, have ſigned theſe preſents with my uſua] 
ſignature, and cauſed them to be ſealed with our 
arms, London, 22d day of January, 1771. 


. (L. S.) Signed, 
| RocHrFoR D, 


CounTiRa 


— 
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CouNnTER-DECLARATION IN 1790. 


His Catholic Majeſty having declared that he 
was willing to give ſatisfaction for the injury done 
to the King, by the caprure of certain veſſels be- 
longing to his ſubjects in the Bay of Nootka, 


and the Count de Florida Blanca having ſigned, 


in the name and by the order of his Catholic 
Majeſty, a declaration to this effect; and by 
wich his ſaid Majeſty likewiſe engages to make 
full reſtitution of the veſſels ſo captured, and to 


_ indemnify the parties intereſted in thoſe veſſels 


for the loſſes they ſhall have ſuſtained. The un- 
derſigned Ambaſſador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of his Majeſty to the Catholic King, 
being thereto duly and expreſsly authoriſed, ac- 
cepts the ſaid Declaration in the name of the 
King; and declares that his Majeſty will conſi- 
der this Declaration, together with the perfor- 
mance of the engagements contained therein, as 
a full and entire ſatisfaction for the injury of which 
his Majeſty has complained. 

The underſigned declares at the ſame time, that 
it is to be underſtood, that neither the ſaid Decla- 
ration figned by Count Florida Blanca, nor the at- 


ceptance thereof by the under-figned, in the name of 


the King, is to preclude or prejudice, in any reſpett, . 
the right which his Majeſty may cinim to an efta- 
bliſhment which his Majeſty's ſubje?s may have 


formed, or ſhould be deſirous of forming in futare' at 


he ſaid of Bay Nootka. | 
| In witneſs whereof I have ſigned this Count 

er dec and ſealed it with the ſeal of m 

arms, at Madrid, the 24th of July, 1790. 


wy 8. / - Signed 
ALLEYNE EITZHERBERT. 
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SIR, 


T H E whole of the inſtruments which paſſed 
in the years 1771 and 1790 being now before the 


ublick, as well as a fair ſtatement of the ſeveral 
tranſactions which gave occaſion to them, I pro- 
ceed to diſcuſs their eſſential differences, and, 
from them, to confute the injurious aſſertions ad- 
vanced by the Advocate of the Court of Spain. 
The faireſt, as well as the moſt perſpicuous; 
way of doing this, will be to examine the two 


documents ſeparately ; to conſider them as ap- 
plied to the exiſting circumſtances, and to 


aſcertain how far each of them accompliſhed its 
avowed purpoſe. When that ſhall be done, the 
compariſon of their reſpective merits will be ſo 


obvious, as to render it unneceſſary for me to 


intrude, at any conſiderable length, on the pa- 


tience of the public. 


In 1771, the queſtion related to the capture of 
an Engliſh ſettlement which was avowed, certain 
and excluſive, and which had been openly en- 
Joyed, under his Majeſty's authority, for more 
than five years; to an aggreſſion authoriſed by 
the Court of Spain, and conducted with eyery 


circumſtance of national preparation; to an in- 


ſult the moſt diſgraceful to the Britiſh flag ; 
and to a broad, excluſive pretenſion of the Court 


of Spain to an unlimited right over the whole of 


the American continent and ſeas. The object of 
the Miniſters was the compleat reſtoration of the 
tlſement and the property which had been cap- 


(ai 


fured ; an adequate ſatisfaction for the inſult 


which had been offered; and a deciſive ſettle- 


ment of the reſpective claims of the two countries, 
in order to aſcertain preciſely their relative 
boundaries and rights, -and to remove all future 
cauſes of diſpute. Let us ſee how far this object 
was obtained. | | 
A reſtoration of the ſettlement could be com- 
pleat, only by its extending to the whole of the 
poſſeſſion captured. This, as I have. proved, was 
the Hand on which Port Egmont was ſituated, 
of all which his Majeſty was as compleatly So- 
vereign, as he was of England, or any other of 
his poſſeſſions. The reſtoration of. the and was 
therefore the point on which the then Adminiſtra- 
tion was pledged. | 
What they got appears from Prince Maſera- 
no's Declaration, viz. © A reſtoration of thin 
te in the Great Malouine, at the Port called Eg- 
* mont, preciſely to the ſtate in which they were 
e before the 1oth of June, 1770; and the deli- 
< very, to a Britiſh officer, of the Port and Fort 
* called Egmont, with its ſtores and artillery.” 
The whole Iſland was his Majeſty's right; the 
whole Iſland had been ſeized ; Port Egmont, and 
Port Egmont alone, was reſtored. To this por- 
tion of his Majeſty's rightful poſſeſſion the reſti- 
tution was confined ; though the Spaniſh aggreſ- 
ſlon was made under a pretence of title to the 


whole; though Spain herſelf, in the outſet of 
this buſineſs, actually offered to reſtore the whole; 
though ſhe declared to Mr. Harris, after the 


negotiation was begun, that ſhe deſired nothing 
ſo much as peace; and that, having ſo little to 


get, and ſo much to loſe, by a war, nothing but 


the laſt neceſſity could reduce her to ſo violent a 
1 (5 meaſure ; 
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meaſure; and though our Miniſters knew, from 
unqueſtionable authority, not only the weak and 
exhauſted ſtate of Spain, but that France 
had poſitively refuſed to ſupport her in caſe of a 
war. * 

Without offering a comment on this ſtatement 
of facts, I proceed to conſider the kind of ſatisfac- 
tion which was accepted for the 7/u/t offered to 
this country. This inſult conſiſted of an aſſem- 
blageof offenſive acts the ſeizure of his Majeſty's 
fettlement---the detention of his officers and ſea- 
men---the indignity ſhewn to a King's ſhip, by 
depriving her of her rudder, and keeping her 
in that diſgraceful ſtate for thirty-four-days. 

The aggregate of theſe circumſtances amoun- 
ted to the groſſeſt and moſt offenſive indignity 
ever offered te this country, and of courſe re- 
quired the moſt compleat and ſatisfactory repara- 
tion, which one country could make to another ; 
which might wipe out every veſtige of the offence, 
and might ſatisfy the injured honour of a great 
King, and an high ſpirited people. 

The ſatisfaction accepted appears from 
the Declaration. His Catholic Majeſty decla- 
red © he had ſeen with diſpleaſure an expedition 
ec tending to diſturb the good harmony between bim 
« and his Britannick Majeſty ; and that he diſa- 
« yowed the ſaid violent enterprize.” 

When I aſſert this to be the whole of the ſa- 
tisfaction, ſo pompouſly brought forward by the 
Advocate of the Court of Spain, as an object of 
compariſon between thoſe Miniſters who accep- 
ted it and the preſent Adminiſtration, and as an 
evidence that his Majeſty's preſent ſervants have 


comparatively ſhewn themſelves more regard- 


leſs of the intereſt and honour of the ſtate, I 
Te | | _ ſhould 
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| ſhould feel apprehenſive that my aſſertion would 
be laughed at, by every intelligent reader, were 


I not able to refer to the Declaration itſelf. 


This authentick inſtrument contains my evi- 
dence ; and further proves, that even this ſatis- 
faction was not compleat, as it is expreſsly decla- 
red to have been given on a conſideration, that 
this event might interrupt that peace, which 
Spain had repeatedly declared it her abſolute 
intereſt to maintain, and by no means from a 
conviction of the impropriety of what had been 
done of attention to the dignity of this country 
tor of a deſire to atone for the inſult. 

As to the diſavowal of the King of Spain, 
which the Spaniſb advocate aflerts, © did away the 
offence, it was a ſpecies of reparation inadequate 
to the inſult, and derogatory from the dignity of 
this country to accept. The Court of Madrid 
diſavowed indeed the act of hoſtility, as proceed- 
ing from particular inſtructions; but ſhe juſtified 
It, in every ſtep of the negociation, under her 
general inſtruftions to her Governors ; under the 
oath by them taken, and under the eſtabliſhed 
laws for the government of her American poſſeſ- 
ſions. This general order was never diſavowed 
nor explained; nor was any diſavowal or expla- 
nation of it ever demanded by the Miniſters. 
On the contrary, the public was impoſed upon 
by a general phraſe, implying a diſapprobation 
and a diſavowal, while the expreſs terms, on which 
the negociation was conducted, were a declared 
approbation and avowal of the whole tranſaction. 

Nor could this diſapprobation and diſavowal 


be conſtrued in any manner to extend to the in- 


ſult offered to his Majeſty, by unſhipping the 
G 2 rudder 
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rudder of his Majeſty's ſhip ; for it 1s certain, 
that this degrading circumſtance never formed 
a part of the negociation; no ſatisfaction was 
ever required for it; nor is it even hinted at in 
the Declaration. This was an a& which could 
not be ſupported on any idea of its being neceſ- 
ſary for the reduction of the fort; nor indeed did 
the Spaniards.ever pretend ſuch a neceſſity, or 
ever attempt it, This unparalleled and auda- 
cious inſult therefore was wholly unnoticed ; the 
country remained without atonement ; and the 
Britiſh flag was ſtained with impunity. 

So much for the reſtoration of the ſettlement, 
and the ſatisfaction for the inſult. On the re- 
maining point, namely, the final ſettlement of 

the reſpective claims of the two countries, the 
whole may be ſaid in very few words. There was 
not a ſyllable upon the matter, either in the Decla- 
ration or the Counter Declaration; On the con- 
trary, there is the moſt direct and unequivocal 
| aſſertion on the part of Spain, neither diſputed 
nor qualified, and therefore admitted, on the 
art of England, that the reſtoration of Port 
gmont, could not, nor ought, in any wiſe to affect 
the queſtion of the prior right 7 ſeverergnty of the 
Malouine or Falkland's Jflands ; a right which, 
as I have ſhewn, never did nor could exiſt--- 
which this country in juſtice might and ought 
to have denied; but which the Miniſters of = 
day, inſtead of finally ſettling, or at leaſt putting 
in a counter claim againſt it, ſtudiouſly avoided 
to touch upon from the beginning to the end of 
the tranſaction-a tranſaction which (to uſe 
the emphatical words of the proteſting Lords of 
that period) /ertled no conteſt, aſſerted no right, 
| h exatied 
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 exarted no reparation, afforded no ſecurity; but 
flood as a monument of reproach to the wiſdom 
of the national councils, of diſhonour to the eſſential 
dignity of bis Majefiy's Crown, and of diſgrace to 
the hitherto untainted honour of the Britiſh flag, 


Nu Mu BR X. 
S IR, 
| BRPORE I enter upon the diſcuſſion of the 
Declaration and Counter-Declaration, ſigned on 
the 24th of July laſt, I muſt advert to a very 
material diſtinction between thoſe inſtruments 
and the Declaration and Counter-Declaration of 
1771; Viz. that the latter formed the only ſettle- 
ment of the tranſaction in queſtion, and were 
neither followed nor meant to be followed 
by any thing more definitive; whereas the 
former were no other than a preliminary 
ſiep io an ulterior and concluſive negociatien, 
in which the ſeveral matters in diſpute between 
the two Courts might be fully diſcuſſed and fi- 
nally arranged. This diſtinction the Spaniſh Ad- 
vocate very ingeniouſly forbears to notice; though 
it is very eſſential to the fair diſcuſſion of the 
queſtion between us; and he argues upon the two 
Declarations as if they were Both concluſive; 
tranſactions, abſolutely terminating the ſeveral 
negociations, He has even the haidinels to af. 
ſert, that © Mr, Pitt pledged himſelf and his 
Royal Matter, to inſiſt on the full and final de- 
« termination 
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ce termination of the queſtion of right previous to 
ce the negociation; an aſſertion directly and poſi- 
tively untrue. From the firſt communication of 
this buſineſs, by his Majeſty's meſſage to Par- 
lament, two objects, in their natures perfectly diſ- 
tinct, were brought forward; the firſt, a ſatisfaction 
for the national inſult and for the individual injury 
which was declared to be a ſine qua non, and to 
be antecedent to any other diſcuſſion: The ſe- 
cond, an inveſtigation of the reſpective claims 
and demands of the two countries, by which 


their ſeveral intereſts might be aſcertained, and 


all occaſion of diſpute in future might be remo- 
ved. This was the language of the King's meſ- 
ſage on the 5th of May; and it was afterwards 
the language of Mr. Pitt, in moving the Ad- 
dreſs to his Majeſty, as well as in his reply to 


Mr. Fox in the Houſe of Commons ; on this 


principle it appears that Mr. Fitzherbert nego- 
ciated ;. that, conformably to it, the Declarati- 
on and Counter-Declaration were interchanged, 
and that upon it the negociation itſelf is now 
roceeding. I therefore confidently ſubmit to 
the public the diſtinction I have drawn, between 
the nature of the inſtruments which were exchan- 
ged at the two periods; and ſhall proceed to 
ſhew how far the object which was held out at 
the beginning of this buſineſs, that is, a ſalisfaction 
preliminary to a negociation on our rights and pri- 
vileges, has been ſucceſsfully accompliſhed. 

The aggreſſion of the Spaniards at Nootka 
conſiſted in the ſeizure of ſeveral Engliſh veſſels, 
and the property on board of them ; in the im- 

riſonment and cruel treatment of the failors ; 
which were followed by the ſeizure of a diſtri, 
which 
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which had been purchaſed of the natives, and on 
which a building had been erected. Theſe ſailors, 
however, had no royal commiſſion; the ſettle- 
ment, the veſſels, and the property, were thoſe 
of private individuals, unauthoriſed by, and un- 
known to Government; whoſe enterpriſe and 
poſſeſſion had not been avowed by his Majeſty, 
and who, conſequently, had no other title to his 
protection, or to a national interference in their 
behalf, than what aroſe from the general ground 
of their being Britiſh ſubjects. Nor did all the 
Parts of this aggreſſion prove to be the objects of 
ſuch an interference; as, antecedently to any diſ- 
cuſſion, a compleat ſatisfaction, as it appears, 
had been given on the ſubject of the cruelties ex- 
erciſed upon the ſailors. Theſe the Court of 
Spain diſavowed, and actually ordered M. Marti-. 
nez, who had perpetrated them, to be arreſted 
and tried for his miſconduct, immediately on the 
firſt intelligence arriving at Madrid, and before 
any repreſentation was made on the ſubject by 
our Court. Of courſe, this country had al- 
ready received every poſſible degree of ſatisfacti- 5 
on on that point, which juſtiee could require, or 
which even the moſt punctilious delicacy could. 
conceive to be neceſſary. The Court of Spain 
had not only denied the exiſtence of any order for 
the commiſſion of this offence ; but had volunta- 
rily ordered the offender to be brought to puniſh- 
ment ; andthat too declaredly for having diſobey- 
ed his general orders, which, far from warrant- 
ing the ſeverities he had inflicted, required him 
to ſhew all poſſible regard to the Britiſh nation. 
The remaining ſubjects of diſcuſſion, imme- 
diately ariſing from the tranſactions at Nootka, 
1 were 
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were therefore the ſeizure of the ſettlement and of 
the veſſels and property. For the latter of theſe 
aggreſſions the Spaniards had alſo, antecedently 
to any diſcuſſion, made a ſpecies of atonement ; 
for the Vice-Roy of Mexico had ſet one ſhip at 
liberty, immediately on its arrival in that govern- 
ment, as we learn from his Majeſty's meſſage 
to Parliament; and, as appears from informa- 
tion ſince received, the other captured ſhips were 
alſo ſet at liberty. by the Vice-Roy, and their 
crews were ſupplied with proviſions, ſtores, and 
money, to enable them to purſue their voyages. 
This, however, was a reparation extremely in- 
adequate to the offence; as it was made on an 
aſſumption, that nothing but ignorance of the 
Rights of Spain had encouraged them, or could 
encourage others to viſit thoſe coaſts, for the pur- 
poſe either of making eſtabliſhments or of carrying 
on trade; although it was repreſented to have been 


done by the Vice-Roy in conformity to his pre- 


vious inſtructions, requiring him to ſhew all poſ- 
fible regard to the Britiſh Nation. It is evident 
that ſuch an aſſumption implied both a right in 
the Court of Spain to do this, and the exiſtence 
of orders to inforce ſuch a right; the firſt of theſe 
this country could not, on any principle, admit; 
and the orders of a monarch could not be done 
away by the act of an individual, however high 
his ſituation might be, An attention to the ho- 
nour of their country made it therefore neceſſary 
for our Miniſters, to call upon the Court of 
Spain itſelf to give direct ſatisfaction for an inju- 
ry, committed by an officer acting under its im- 
mediate commiſſion, and grounded on its preten- 
ſion of an excluſive right to the whole continent 
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of America. To do this, it was neceſſary for his 
Catholic Majeſty to acknowledge that ſuch an in- 
jury had been committed; an expreſſion which 
implied an acknowledgment that the Court of 
Spain had no right to uſe force, in preventing 
Britiſh ſubjects from viſiting the coaſts in queſti- 
on for the purpoſes of trade and ſettlement. This 
interpretation is the only one which the expreſſion 
will bear, whether applied to the caſe of an indi- 
vidual, or to that of the public; an injury to the 
for mer being definable only as an infringment or 
privation of private or civil rights; and an injury to 
the latter only as a breach and violation of pub- 
lic rights, affecting a whole community, conſi- 
dered as a ſtate. Such an acknowledgment is 
contained in the Declaration ſigned by Count 
Florida Blanca; for, by the expreſſion © His 
Catholic Majeſty is willing to give ſatisfaction to 


his Britannic Majeſty for the injury of which he 


has complained,” as perfect and compleat a ſatiſ- 
fact ion was given, as could be expected from a 
crowned head; as it neceſſarily implied an admiſſi- 
on, in the King's own name, that the act com- 
plained of was an injury, as well as his diſpoſition 
to give ſatisfaction for it as ſuch. To have de- 
manded more, would have been ta have required 
an unneceſſary humiliation; and would have been 
going beyond the object of vindicating the ho- 
nour of the country. 
It muſt however be obſerved, that the preten- 
ſions which we thus aſſerted to viſit and ſettle at 


Nootka, though avowed and excluſive, were not 


certain. On the contrary, a pretenſion, whether 
well or ill founded, was advanced by the King of 
Spain to the whole of the north weſt coaſt of Ame- 
rica. Such a claim, when onee the act of force 


was done away, could not but be entitled to a 
H fair 
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fiir diſcuſſion, in the ſame manner as if it had. - 
been originally advanced by a peaceable repre- 
ſentation. However much it was the intereſt of 
this country to eſtabliſh its own right, in contra diſ- 
tinction to the Spaniſh pretenſion, and however 
firmly our Miniſters might be reſolved to aſcer- 


tain it beyond any danger of future moleſtation, 


it was impoſſible for it to be depniz:vely aſcertain- 
ed by any thing ſhort of a formal negociation. 
This, however, conſiſtently with the dignity of 
his Majeſty's Crown, and the public engagement 
of his Miniſters, could not be entered upon till 
after the Preliminary Satisfaction was obtained; 
nor could it properly be made a part of that ſa- 
tis faction, as it was diſtin&t in its nature from the 
inſult which had been received, and not, like 
that, c:pable of being exactly defined in the firſt 
inſtance. It was neceſſary, in the firſt place, to 
carry that point; the lterior diſcuſſion of intereſt 
and claims afterwards became open to both par- 


ties; and, as a public evidence of the exiſtence of 


ſuch reciprocal claims to the territory in queſtion, 
a clauſe of reſervation, expreſsly diſtinguiſhing them 


from the preliminary ſatisfaction, was mutually in- 


ferted in the ſeveral inſtruments exchanged by 

Mr. Fitzherbert and Count Florida Blanea. 
Theſe clauſes of reſervation, the very mention 
of which has deen avoided by the Spaniſb Advo- 
cate as completely overturning his argument, 
require a particular difcuſſion, and would carry 
me beyond thoſe kmits, which an attention to 
your other correſpondents could afford me. 
J will therefore, Sir, poſtpone this ſubject till my 
next letter, in which I hope to conclude what I 
have to ſay on the compariſon ſo invidiouſly at- 
tempted 


6 | 


tempted by the Advocate of the Court of Spain, 
between the affairs of Falkland's Iſland and 
Nootka Sound. When I ſhall have done that, 
the public may be aſſured that I will not fail to g 
make good my promiſe, of meeting this Spaniſb 
Emiſſary on his new ground, and of inveſtigating 
the doctrine he thinks proper to lay down reſ- 

pecting the Convention of the year 1786 ; a doc- 
trine of a nature ſo unwarrantable, as to call for the 
indignation of every Engliſhman ; and exceeded 
in its ſophiſms and abſurdity only by its dange- 
vous public tendency. | 
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Or all the various and eſſential points in which 
the preſent tranſaction with the Court of Spain 
differs from that of 1771, there is not one ſo 
material, or ſo deſerving of being particularly 
explained, as that ariſing from the clauſe of Re- 
ſervation contained in our Counter-declaration. 
Were the two tranſactions in all other reſpects 
alike; were there no diſtinction between the 
right, the aggreſſion, or the degree of fatisfac- 
tion; were both of them to be conſidered with- 
Gut any reference to any ulterior negotiation ; 
this clauſe would eſtabliſh a contraſt of the moſt 
eſſential importance. | | 
I have ſhewn that, in the affair of 1771, our 

| H 2 Miniſters 
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Miniſters admitted a reſervation, on the part of 
the Court of Spain, of her prior right of ſove- 
reignty, without either putting in a counter- 
claim, or even hinting at ſuch a pretenſion on 
our part; by which they virtually acknowledged 

the excluſive right of the Spaniſh Crown. For, 
on the principle of excluſion alone, ſuch a re- 
ſervation of right could be founded; the Spa- 
niards neither having, nor pretending to have, 
made any ſettlement in thoſe Iſlands. And this 
too was ſuffered by the then Miniſters, though 


they knew all the circumſtances I have before 


mentioned, and were convinced that Spain, weak. 
and exhauſted as ſhe was, neither deſired nor 
was ready to engage in a war. 

In the preſent buſineſs, though the difficulties 
of conducting it were in ſome reſpects compara- 
tively greater ; though the call upon the natio- 
nal honour, however ſtrong, was in a degree leſs, 
cogent ; and though the ſtrength and reſources 
of Spain were much more formidable ; ; our Mi- 
niſters have more ſucceſsfully. maintained the. 
rights and intereſts of their country. The ſame 
pretenſion of excluſive right to the Coaſt of 
America ſtill influenced the conduct of Spain: on 


that arrogant aſſumption the quai rel or iginally 


began, and was juſtified in the two declarations 
of the 4th of June. The Britiſh Cabinet, how- 
ever, was no longer guided by the timid coun- 
cils which influenced the adminiſtration of 1771. 
The extravagant pretenſion of Spain was now 
denied; her excluſive right was not admitted to 
extend beyond her actual poſſeſſion; and the 
right of Britiſh ſubjects to viſit and occupy;theun- 
ſettled parts of the American Continent was aſſert- 
ed. On theſe princip! c5, our demand of prelimi- 

nary 


£2339} 
nary ſatisſaction was made; the right of his Ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects to ſettle on the North Weſt coaſt. 
of America, in places not previouſly occupied 
by any other power, was aſſumed as the ground 


of that demand ; and from that right was dedu- 


ced the complaint of the injury, ariſing from rhe: 
ſeizure and detention of Britiſh ſubjects and pro- 
perty. The force of this reaſoning, and the 
principle on which it was founded, were neceſſa- 


rily admitted by Spain, by the fact of making the 


ſatisfaction required for the injury done by the 
aggreſſion of her officers; and, had the inſtru- 
ments exchanged gone no farther, had the 
tranſaction reſted here, the excluſive right of 
the Crown of Spain could no longer have been 
maintainable. A claim of a Britiſh Monarch, 
however, of a nature ſo important to his dignity 
and to the intereſts of his people, called for a 
ſtronger acknowledgment, than v hit aroſe merely 
from imphcation or "from a conſtruction of phra- 
ſes, however jult and undeniable ſuch a conſtruc- 
tion might be. Conſcious of the juſtice of his 
claim, it became a great and powerful King to 
aſſert it, in direct and pointed terms; it became 
him to require the acceptance, and conſequent- 
ly the acknowledgment of it, from the power 
which had denied it. Lis Majeſty . has aſſerted 
this claim; he has aſſerted it to extend to the 
right of his ſubjects 7% any eftabliſhment which 
they may have formed, or ſhould be deſired of for- 
ming in future, at Nootka ; and he has afſerted 


it in theſe terms, retroſpective as well as proſpec- 


tive, in marked and emphatical contradiſtinc- 
tion to the reſervation of the Spaniſh Monarch, 
which is abfolutely proſpective, or, in his Catho- 
lic Mayelty's own . « ro any right which 
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« his Majeſty may claim to form an exclufive 
< eſtabliſhment at the Port of Nootka.“ 

Having thus gone through the whole of theſe 
two tranſactions, and having, as I truſt, ſatis- 
factorily proved the miſrepreſentations and fal- 
lacies obtruded on the public by the Advocate of 
he Court of Spain, 1 willingly leave the deciſion 
of the queſtion to a candid and diſcerning pub 
lic. From the fair ſtatement of facts which I 
have brought forward, and from the conſequen- 
ces reſulting from them, it ſurely muſt be par- 
ticularly pleaſing to every lover of his country, 
who can bluſh for her humiliation, or who can 
triumph in her glory, to reflect on the ſtriking 
and proud diſtinction which marks the preſent 
tranſaction. That which was negle#ed when our 
right was indiſputable, has been dove when our 
right was liable to diſcuſſion ; what the exhauſted 
ſtate of Spain intimidated former Miniſters from 
inforcing, has now been gained when her 
ſtrength and reſources were great; what that ad- 
miniſtration did not dare to %, this adminiſtra- 
tion has obliged the Court of Spain to grant. 
The proud pretenſions, the excluſive claims of 
that engroſſing monarchy, are now reduced to 
the level of a calm diſcuſſion, and the idle vaunt 
of an unlimited aad undefinable right is lowered 
to an admiſſion of the claims and pretenſions of 
the Britiſh Crown. | 

On this tooting do we now proceed to negotia- 
tion. From a knowledge of what has already 
been done, a fair judgment may be formed of 
what is yet to be expected. As a ſteady adhe- 
rence to the rights of this country, as vigilance, 
firmneſs and reſolution have already obtained 
for us the ſatisfaction which we claimed, we are 
juſtified 


(3-7 | 
juſtified in hoping that a continuance of ſuch ex- 4 
ertions will bring this buſineſs to a happy con- 
cluſion, and finally remove the occafions of fu- 
ture wars. That our cauſe is juſt no true En- | 
gliſhman will deny. Let us therefore confident= Wo 
ty hope that peace, the firſt and greateſt of | 
bleſſings, may be the end of our negotiation ; let 
us unite, hand and heart, in every meaſure 
which can tend to ſo deſirable a concluſion ; not 
inviting war, but not avoiding it by diſhonoura- 
ble conceſſions ; not invading the rights of other 
nations, but vigorouſly maintaining our own. 


NUMBER XII. 
8 


Having gone through, and, as I truſt, 
fairly confuted the arguments advanced by the 
Spaniſh Advocate, in ſupport of his compariſon 
between the affair of Falkland's Iflands and 
Nootka Sound, I now proceed to fulfil my pro- 
miſe of diſcuſſing the merits of his more recent 
propoſitions, viz. | | 

* That in the preſent inſtance we have en- 
croached upon a coaſt which, by our acknow- 
ledgment, in the convention of 1786, belonged 

to the Crown of Spain.“ 

„That, though the late Lord Chatham cal- 
led the commerce with South America a ſmug- 
gling trade, and ſaid he truſted no Britifn Mi- 
miſter would dare to avow ſuch a trade in the face 
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1 
of Parliament, his ſon, our preſent Miniſter, has 
not only dared to avow it, but, after confirming 
the right of Spain to the excluſive dominion. of 
that coaſt and iſles adjoining, and the navigation 
of the South Seas, by the Convention of 1786, 


has dared to break the Faith of Treaties, by eſtab- 


liſhing a ſettlement, and even building ſhips at 
Nootka Sound, for the purpoie of carrying on 
that very commerce which his father ſo ſeverely 
reprobated. 


c That, when he had thus 3 the nation 


into the neceſſicy of arniing in defence of its ho- 
nour, not its right, Mr. Pitt, with the precipi- 
tancy of a ſhallow, incautious, and unexperienced 
politician, pledged himſelf and his Royal Maſter 
to the Repreſentatives of the Nation, not to en- 
ter on any negociation until reſtitution was made 
for the inſult offered to the Britiſh flag, and the 
queſtion of right was clearly and finally adjuſted.” 

And theſe charges, as well as the abſurdity of 
Mr. Pitt's ſolemn promiſe to Parliament, and 
the injuſtice of his conduct in the whole proceed- 
ing, the writer undertakes to prove by the Con- 
vention of the year 1786, whether conſidered by 
itſelf, or as contraſted with the treaty of 1783, 


from which and from the arguments to be dedu- 


ced from them, this writer wiſhes the public to 
determine what degree of confidence is due to a 
Miniſter, who has thus violated the faith of treaties, 
and the law of nations. 
Such, Sir, is a fair ſtatement of the heavy char- 
ges brought by this anonymous accuſer againſt 
that man, who, for nearly ſeven years, has en- 
joyed the favour of his Sovereign, and the ſup- 
port of his fellow ſubje&s ; whoſe adminiſtra - 

tion 
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ron has proved the bleſſing of this country, and 
in whoſe hands the commerce, the finances, the 
honour and proſperity of this kingdom have ariſen 
to a degree of ſplendour, never ſurpailed, if in- 
.deed equalled, at any former period of our hiſto- 
ry. The Engliſh nation, conſcious of this truth, 
will ſurely ſpurn at this daring, and, I will add, 
ſcandalous attempt to blaſt his fame. They will 
mark with merited indignation and contempt the 
falſe aſſertions and the ſophiſtical arguments 
of this Spaniſh emiſſary, who has preſumed to de- 
baſe the Engliſh Character as well as Language, 
by diſſeminating doctrines diſgraceful to the na- 
tional honour and good faith---falſe both in their 
premiſes and concluſions---deſtruttive to our in- 
tereſts and our glory---and, in a word, avowed- 
ly and ſhameleſsly calculated to promote the 
cauſe of Spain, by furniſhing that court with a 
new argument againſt us, and thereby fortifying 

. any oppoſition ſhe may be inclined to make to the 
Juſt demands of England. Thar, under the 
mildeſt and beſt governments, men have been 
found ſufficicnily deſperate to attempt their 
| ſubverſion, is a truth which the experience of 
mankind has too ſtrongly confirmed; but it is 
ſurely novel in the hiſtory of mankind, that ſuch 
attempts ſhould appear with impunity in open day, 
and that the freedom of the preſs ſhould be abu- 
{ed for the ſervice of that very country, between 
which and ourſelves a diſcuſſion of the moſt deli- 
cate, as well as important nature, 1s actually de- 
pending. 
The accuſation of this Spaniſh emiſſary may 
be reduced to four propoſitions. 98 
iſt, That, by the Convention of 1785, we 
F I acknow- 
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„ 
acknowledged the territory ef Nootka Sound to 
belong to the Crown of Spain. 5 
2d, That Mr. Pitt, in oppoſition to the doc- 
trine held by his father, has dared to avow a 
ſmuggling trade on the territory ſo acknowledged 
to belong to Spain, with various circumſtances 
of aggravation. - 3 
3d, That, by fo doing, he has drawn this 
country into the neceſſity of arming in defence of 
its honour, not of its right. ER 
4th, That he pledged himſelf and his Royal 
Maſter to the Repreſentatives of the nation, not 
to enter into any negociation until reſtitution was 
made for the inſult offered to the Britiſh flag, 
and the queſtion of right was clearly and finally 
adjuſted. | | 
Theſe propoſitions I purpoſe -thoroughly to 
diſcuſs; and before I conclude, 1 truſt I thall be 
able to convince the public, beyond the poſſibi- 
lity of contradiction; of the futility of the argu- 
ments, as well as the graſs fallacy of the facts, 
which this writer has dared publicly to advance. 
I have already driven him from one ſtrong hold ; 
and I pledge myſelf not to quit him, till J have 
compleatly taken off his maſque, and ſhewn him, 
in his true ſhape, the advocate and emiſſary of the 
Court of Spain, Rs LOOK 
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NUu BER XIII. 
SIR, 


T HE. firſt propoſition of the Spauiſb Advocate 
15, that, by the Convention of 1786, we acknow- 
ledged the territory at Nootka Sound to belong 
to the Court of Spain. 

As an evidence of this, he quotes the pream- 
ble of the Convention ; and, from the wiſh which 
is there expreſſed by the Kings of England and 


Spain, to prevent even the ſhadow of miſun- 


derſtanding, which might be occaſioned by 


doubts or other cauſes of miſconception, between. 


their ſubjects on the Frontiers of the two Monar- 


chies, eſpecially in diſtant countries, ſuch as are 
thoſe in America, he argues that the excluſive 
right to the North Weſt coaſt of America was: 
abandoned by us to the Spaniards ; though as he 


immediately after ſays, this humane wiſh was cer- 
tainly confined, in this inſtance, to the South- 
Eaſt coaſt of that continent, and the avowed ob- 
ject of the Convention did not extend beyond a 
{mall portion of that coaſt, 
This appears rather to be an abſurd mode of 
_ reaſoning, and tolerably ſubverſive of the propo- 
ſition it is brought to ſupport. And indeed the 
Writer himſelf ſeems ſomewhat of that opinion, 
as he ſuddenly quits it for the firſt article of the 
Convention itſelf, from which he threatens us 
with convincing proof, Let us ſee, ſays he, in 
what manner this ſpeculative wiſh is to be carried 
into practice. It is done thus---His Britannig 
*— declares that his ſubjects ſhall evacuatg 
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the country of the Moſquitos as well as the Con- 
tinent in general, and the iſlands adjacent, with- 
out exception, beyond a given line, which was 
to be conſidered as the Frontier of the Territory 
granted by his Catholic Majeſty to the Engliſh. 
Here indeed, unhappily for him, the force of 
truth ſeemed to be too ſtrong even for the deſire 
this Writer had to impeach our national charac- 
ter. By ſome ſtrange inconſiſtency, the follow- 
ing ſentence immediately ſucceeds this quotation, 
affording the moſt decided anſwer to his aſſertion, 
and proving beyond contradiction that this Con- 
vention did not amount to the acknowledgment 
of the Spaniſh right to Nootka. * The only 
e queſtion,” ſays he, between the ſeveral na- 
« tions reſpected merely the country of the Moſ- 
c quitos in particular,” What! was this the 
only queſtion ? Was it indeed true that the Con- 
vention was made ſolely on the buſineſs of the 
Moſquito country? and was this the ſingle and 
particular groupd on which the negociation pro- 
ceeded? The Spaniſh Advocate ſays it was. I ſay 
ſo too. Where then can be the difference be- 
tween us, as the whole queſtion turns on this 
point, the inſtrument itſelf, and every part of it 
being to be conſtrued ſolely by its ſubject matter 
and the intention of its framers ? Oh ! ſays the 
ingenious gentleman, I have ſeveral ways of con- 
ſtruing this matter; by which I will make it ap- 
pear, that, though the only queſtion between the 
two countries reſpected merely the country of the 
Moſquitos in particular, the evacuation of the 
continent in general and the iſlands adjacent, with- 
out exception, was the great and prominent object 
of the convention; that the conjunction copulative, 
0 as 


-(:6k } 

as well, contains a transfer of every inch of land 
on the continent of America to the Spaniards z 
and that, though the letter of the cenvention does 
not go minutely to the preſent caſe, and though, as 
aforeſaid, the cx/y queſtion between the two coun- 
tries reſpected merely the Moſquito ſhore in par- 
ticular, yet the ſpirit and the principle of the con- 
vention immediately and moſt powertully apply 
to cede the whole of America, both north and 
ſouth, to Spain. All theſe matters this ſtupen- 
dous reaſoner aſſures us will be perfectly clear, 
when we come to conſider the Spaniſh claim, on 

which this convention was founded. 
As a ſhort enquiry into the nature of this Spa- 
niſb Claim will greatly ſhorten our diſcuſſion, I 
willingly enterupon it in the firſt place. The Spa- 
"niſh Advocate aſſerts it to have been general, to the 
whole of America, ſubject only to the limitation of 
expreſs treaties, or the long uninterrupted poſſeſ 
ſion of other powers: and this he affirms on the 
authority of Mr. Fox, 1n his ſpeech on the King's 
Meſlage of the 5th of May, who, as this writer 
aſſures us, aſſerted it from his own official know- 
ledge, in his negociations on this ſubjet?. 
I.) be aſſertion itſelf is ſo exceſſively abſurd, that 

I ſhould have thought it unworthy of any” ſerious 
notice, had not the fort of weight which it may 
derive from the authority of a Gentleman, who 
was Secretary of State when the Definitive 
Treaty with Spain was» concluded, given it 
a ſpecies of importance it could not otherwiſe 
have been entitled to. I therefore do not 
heſitate directly to contradict the aſſertion; and 
J call upon that Gentleman, or any of his adhe- 
rents, to meet me on this ground, and to diſ- 


prove, if they can, the circumſtances I ſhall ad- 
Vance. | 
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The real nature of the Spaniſh Claim on this 
occaſion may eaſily be explained, by a ſhort refe - 
rence to the nature of our ſettlement on rhe 
Moſquito. Shore, and to ſome tranſactions 
which took place on the affair of the Definitive 
Treaty in 1783, of which Mr. Fox cannot 
yet have loſt the recollection, and which there- 
fore, I ſhould hope, muſt have prevented him 
from aſſerting what this oificious partizan ſo pe- 
remptorily attributes to him. | 

The Moſquito country is ſituated in the heart 
of the Spaniſh American ſettlements, immediate- 
ly connected with, and apparently forming part 
of, thoſe rich territories known by the name of 
Mexico or New Spain. Some Engliſhmen fixed 
themſelves there towards the end of the laſt cen- 
tury ; but no regular eſtabliſhment was formed 
till the year 1730. Since that time, perpetual 
diſputes aroſe between this country and Spain, on 
the ground of a territory having been occupied 
by the former, which the latter, with ſome ap- 
pearance of reaſon, aſſerted to be a part of their 
own poſſeſſions, as being inſeparably connected 
with the kingdom of Mexico. The Spaniards alſo 
loudly complained of the facility, with which a 
contraband trade was carried on by theſe ſettlers 
throughout their American dominions, to ſuch 
an extent as made it appear, more than any * 
elſe, the direct object of the eſtabliſnment, an 
which it was impoſſible to prevent ſo long as the 
ſettlement laſted. A trade of this nature every 
diſpaſſionate man, and particularly the late Earl of 
Chatham, reprobated as being inconſiſtent with 
good faith and our national character. Theſe 
reaſons, which ought to have had weight with a 


jult and wiſe Government, were little attended; 


5 to 


( 8 9 
to; and it was -not till the jealoufy, which the. 
amazing ſucceſs of theſe ſettlers in the raiſing of 
ſugars occaſioned in our Weſt India Iſlands, raiſed 
an outcry among our planters there, that our ru- 
lers thought proper to abandon the ſettlement. 
This event took place after the peace of 1763. 
The friends of the then adminiſtration indeed 
endeavoured to apologize for this extraordinary 
conduct, by aſſuring the public that it happened 
in conſequence of a ſmall miſtake of the Mini- 
ſters, who allowed themſelves to be perſuaded that 
the country of the Moſquitos formed a part of 

the Bay of Honduras. From whatever cauſe, 
however, it proceeded, the fact was, that the 
military and civil eſtabliſhment were removed, 
the fortifications were deſtroyed, and the coun- 
try was completely abandoned by England. Af. 
ter this dereliction, the Moſquito ſhore continu- 
ed unnoticed by this country for 13 years; at the 
| end of which time, in 1776, a ſort of government 
' was again eſtabliſhed there; which continued 
to exiſt, feebly indeed, and without much advan- 
tage to us, during the American War, | 
The grievances, however, of which Spain had 
complained, revived with the re-eſtabliſhment of 
the ſettlement ; its proximity to the Mexican das 
minions, of which the Spaniſh government had 
always been jealous, and the impoſſibility of pre- 
venting an enormous contraband trade, were 
points which could not be indifferent to that 
country. The abandonment of the Moſquito 
Shore by the Engliſh, was therefore ſtrongly ur- 
ged by her, when the negociation for a peace was 
opened in 1782; and there is reaſon to believe 
that a degree of attention was paid to the appli- 
cation by the then adminiſtration. Mr. Fox, on 
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whoſe authority the Spaniſh Advocate founds his 


aſſertion, knows, I preſume much better than I, 

or other leſs- informed men can be ſuppoſed to do, 
how far this buſineſs made part of the negocĩa- 
tion. I have indeed heard, though it is a matter 
on which I muſt of courſe ſpeak diffidently, that 
a noble Lord, whoſe talents and amiable charac- 
ter deſervedly entitled him to the diſtinguiſhed poſt 
he then filled, and whoſe loſs every one who 
knew him muſt lament, went very far in admit- 


ting the juſtice of the Spaniſh requeſt, and in an 


engagement to comply with it. I do not mean 
to ſay that this went further than a private intima- 
tion; though even a private intimation, on an 
official buſineſs, from a Secretary of State, may 
be, and perhaps was then, conſidered as in a 
great degree binding on the honour of this coun- 
try. Mr. Fox, however it is certain, was of a diffe- 
rent opinion; for we know that he did not think 
it incumbent upon him to carry this engage- 
ment, of whatever nature it might be, into effect; 

but that he left it as an unſettled point, and, 

though ſuch might not be his real intention, (of 
which, however, there is ſome reaſon to doubt), 
as a good ground of quarrel, whenever either 
this country or Spain might think a favourable 
opportunity preſented itſelf. Be this however as 
it may, the negociation undoubtedly went 
through Mr. Fox's s hands; he erfectly knew the 
nature and extent of the Spanifh claims ; various 
other gentlemen, now daily converſant with bu- 
ſineſs, knew them too. To him, to them, to 


every man who remembers the tranſaction 


and the debates to which it gave riſe, nay, to the 
Spantards themſelves I appeal, whether the 


claims ofthe Court of Spain, on this occaſion, were 
not limited to the Diſtricts poſſeſſed by the Engliſh 
CH 


& 


AS» | 
un the Moſquitoes and Honduras Shores; and whether 
the 6th article of the definitive treaty with Spain 
was ever meant, either by that country or by us, 
to eſtabliſh any claim, of the Spaniards to any 
thing beyond that part of America, which had 


been acknowledged to belong to them, and 


which they themſelves defined by the title of Spa- 
niſh America, Theſe are facts which 1 am 
convinced no well informed man will deny ; bur, 
as I do not with to leave a doubt in the breaſts of 
my countrymen on this important ſubject, I pro- 
poſe to purſve it further in my next letter, 
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Tu E Pr opoſitions, with which: I concluded 


my laſt letter, are perfe&ly deciſive of the queſ- 


tion; and, unleſs they can be overturned, the 


aſſertion attributed to Mr. Fox muſt fall to the 
ground: Although I am well aſſured that that 
Gentleman, accuſtomed as he is to eſcape from 
a concluſion which ſubverts his argument, will 
never openly aſſert that what IJ have advanced is 
not well founded, I know there are others, who 
ſcruple not to bring forward, as facts, propofi- 
tions made for the ſervice of the moment, which 
they confidently impoſe upon the 'publick ns 
truth, and which they either maintain or deſert, 


As beſt ſuits their immediate purpoſe, How far 


* 
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theſe arts may be carried, the Spaniſb Advocate, 
whoſe fallacies I have for ſome time been en- 


gaged in detecting, affords a ſtrong proof. To 


deſtroy ſuch ſophiſms is the duty of every well- 


- wither to his country. With that view, there- 


fore, and to prevent the publick from being® 


miſled by groundleſs aſſertions, I proceed to 


ſhew, by irreſiſtible evidence, that it never was, 


at any period of the negotiation, in the contem- 
pletion of Spain to aſſert a claim to any thing 


more, than thoſe diſtricts which had been poſ- 
ſeſſed by the Engliſh on the Moſquito and Hon- 
duras ſhores ; that nothing beyond this was either 
advanced or admitted by the Engliſh or the 


Spaniſh Miniſters; and that there does not ap- 
' pear, in any of the inſtruments which paſſed on 


the occaſion, any paſſage, to which, in fair con- 
ſtruction, a different ſenſe can be given. 

Had the Spaniards entertained the idea of an 
excluſive right to the American Continent and the 
Iſlands adjacent, which is attributed to them by 


their Emiſſary, and which Mr. Fox is declared to 


have aſſerted, there can be no doubt but that they 


would have taken good care to ſtate it in broad 
and preciſe terms, when the negotiation for a 
peace began in 1782; and, had ſuch a claim been 


admitted by us, it is equally evident that it 
would have been diſtinctly mentioned in the Pre- 
liminary Treaty. For a matter of this impor- 
tance can neither be demanded nor conceded by 


implication; expreſs and poſitive terms are ne- 


ceſſarꝝ to aſcertain a right, which, in its conſe. 


quences, goes to an extent unheard of in hiſtory, 


and is totally ſubverſive of thoſe eſtabliſned prin- 


ciples, on which not only the laws, but the domi- 
nion of nations are founded. Let us therefore 


inſpe& the Preliminary Treaty, and let the 
2 clauſe 
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clauſe be produced in which this demand and 
conceſſion are contained. I affirm that, from the 
beginning to the end of it, there is not one word 
which can, even by. any quirk, quibble, or 
falſe interpretation, be tortured into any thing 
like ſuch a meaning. On the contrary, there 
are - expreſs paſſages which directly militate 
againſt ſuch an idea, and which prove that an 
exclufive right to the American Continent and 
Iflands was not in the contemplation of Spain. 
Such 1s the reſtoration of the Providence and Ba- 
hama Iſlands to his Majeſty ; ſuch is the general 
reſtoration of all countries and territories which 
had been conquered by- Spain ; an article 
which, if it applied at all, could apply ſolely to 
America, as no other quarter of the world af- 
forded an object on which the clauſe * could ope- 
rate. But if the expreſſions of the Treaty prove 
the aſſertion attributed to Mr. Fox to be ground- 
leſs, the filence of the Spaniards on the very 
point in queſtion proves it yet more ſtrongly, 
We were then de facto compleatly in poſſeſſion of 
the Moſquito country. This formed a part of 
the continent, particularly valuable to the Spa- 
niards, and which had been for many years the 
fource of infinite complaints from that Court, 
An excluſive right to the American Continent muſt 
have included this Settlement, which was ſituated 
in the heart of it; and, of courſe, its Ceſſion 
muſt either have formed a.part of the Treaty, or, 
on the principles of the Spaniſh Advocate, its 
immediate abandonment muſt have been the zna- 
voidable conſequence. As an anſwer to this theory, 
J appeal to the fact Was the ceſſion of the 
Moſquito Shore mad a part of the Treaty? or 
did ſuch an event appen in conſequence of 

. K 2 "oo 


being figned? We know that the contrary of 
both theſe was the truth ; and therefore the con- 
ſequence is evident, that the excluſive right of 
the Spaniards was never brought forward by 
them or admitted by us, The Preliminary 
Treaty affords us yet another proof of the propo- 
fition I have advanced, When, in ſettling the 
fourth article, the queſtion of the Spaniſh ſove- 
reignty in America was actually agitated, the 
Spaniſh Right was not extended further than ta 
the portion of the Honduras Coaſt, on which 
the ſubjects of England were permitted to cut 
logwood. And even here that right was not 
affirmed to be excluſive ; the expreſſion, by which 
it was declared, being as limited and confined to 
the Honduras Coaſt as poſſible. The words of 
it are, e provided that theſe ſtipulations” (i. e. 
the right of cutting logwood on the Honduras 
Coaſt) * ſhall not be conſidered as derogatory in 
« any reſpect from the rights of his Catholic 
« Majeſty's ſovereignty." A declaration ex- 
tremely neceſſary, and proper for a Sovereign to 
inſiſt upon, when a liberty of ſettling on his own 
territory was given to the ſubjects of another 
power, g e 

It is therefore evident, that the expreſs words 
of this Treaty with regard to the Providence 'and 
Bahama Iflands militated directly againſt this 
excluſive claim; that the /ilence of the Spaniards 
concerning the Moſquito Shore was an implied 
dereliction of it; and that, when the Right was 
agitated, it was expreſsly confined to the Honduras 
Settlement. The concluſion therefore is, as 1 
have already aſſerted, that the Preliminary Trea- 
ty does not contain a fyllable which can prove 
the excluſive right of Spain to the American 
| 5 eos Continent 


= 5 
Continent and Iſlands. In my next letter 1 


mean to ſhew, that the definitive treaty is equally 


void of evidence to that purport, | | 


Nen XV. 
sI R. 


As the preliminary treaty with Spain affords 5 


Mr. Fex no ground for the aſſertion attributed to 
him by the Spaniſh Advocate, fo the definitive 
treaty with that power, which enters ſtill more 
particularly into the nature of the claim in queſ- 
tion, affords an additional proof that it was nat 
intended to be excluſive, and that the afſertiun was 
e which Mr. Fox will probably never inſiſt 


upon, ſhould the buſineſs before us come into 


public diſcuſſion. _ ea En? 
In the Definitive Treaty, we have the ſame 


e xpr eſs words, with regard to the ceſſion of the | 


Providence and Bahama Iſlands, and the reſto- 
ration of the territories which had been conquered 
by Spain, to prove the non- exiſtence of thisexc/ufive 
claim, which were mentioned in my preceding Let- 
ter; we have alſo the ſame /lence of the Spaniards 
on the buſineſs of the Moſquito Shore, The ſixth 
article, however, which expreſsly treats of the 
Honduras Coaſt, proves that that, and that 
alone, was in the contemplation of the negocia- 
tors, and that the excluſive right of Spain was 
ſpecifically limited to that diſtrict. This treaty 
was the performance of Mr, Fox himſelf, It 2 
7 | indeed 
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indeed grounded on the Preliminary Treaty ; 
but the whole of the article I have mentioned 
(the only one which at all treats of the ſove- 
reignty of Spain) was entirely new modelled, and 
fabricated into its preſent ſhape by that gentle- 
man. If therefore I ſhall be able to ſhew that, 
fo far from containing an excluſive claim to the 


whole of America, it expreſsly limits the Spaniſh 


claim to the Honduras Coaſt, it muſt be admitted 
the aſſertion attributed to him is totally void of 
foundation, and conſequently that the deductions 
of the Spaniſh Advocate are idle and fallacious. 

The preamble of this article expreſsly ſtates 
the grounds on which it was made. The in- 
« tention of the two high contracting parties be- 
« ing to prevent, as much as poſlible, all the 
ec cauſes of complaint and miſunderſtanding 
« heretofore occaſioned by the cutting of wood 
© for dyeing, or logwood ; and ſeveral Engliſh 
c ſettlements having been formed and extended, 
e under that pretence, upon the Spaniſh conti- 
« nent.” Nothing can be ſo evident, as that 
the ſole objects of this article were the preven- 
tion of diſputes in conſequence of the practice of 
cutting logwood, and the future Limitation of. the 
diſtrict within which logwood was to be cut. 

We accordingly find that boundaries were mar- 
ked out, beyond which the Engliſh were not to 
paſs; and within theſe, the King of Spain aſſures 
to them the enjoyment of all which is expreſſed 
in this article; © provided, that theſe ſtipulations 
ce fhall not be conſidered as derogatory in any 
« wife from his rights of ſovereignty.” What 
rights of ſovereignty? Undoubtedly thoſe which 
extended over the diſtrict on which the Engliſh 
logwood cutters were thus permitted to ſettle. 

; It 
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It is impoſſible, by any rule of conſtruction, to 
extend this right further; and here I might ſafely 
reſt the caſe, and appeal to the deciſion of the 
publick for the juſtice of my concluſion, did not 
this very article, in the paſſage immediately fol- 
lowing the words laſt quoted, contain another 
and an irrefragable proof of it. The paſſage I 
allude to is this - Therefore all the Engliſſ, who 
c may be diſperſed in any other parts, whether on 
the Spaniſh continent, or in any of the iſlands 
ce whatſoever, dependent on the afofeſaid Spa- 
niſn continent, and for whatever reaſon it might 
ce be, without exception, ſhallretire within the diſ- 
ce trict which has been above deſcribed,” As 
this evacuation of the Spaniſh continent, and the 
iſlands dependent upon it, actually took place, a 
true knowledge of that fact muſt lead us preciſe- 
ly to know what was meant by thoſe phraſes, 
and whether they were intended to be general and 
excluſive, or were meant as merely indicative of 
what was actually the property of the Crown of 
Spain in thoſe latitudes. Had the former been 
the caſe, the evacuation of the whole 
continent muſt have ſucceeded, and of courſe the 
Engliſh muſt have retired from the Moſquito 
country, which conſtitutes a conſiderable por- 
tion of that Continent, as it extends in a line of 
Coaſt nearly five hundred miles in length, and 
1s fituated immediately in the centre of the ac- 
knowledged Spaniſh territories. We know, 
however, that ſuch was not-the caſe ; the Moſ- 
quito ſhore was not quitted. Of courſe, he Spa- 
niſh claim was neither general nor excluſive. Yet, 
the Engliſh: did retire from the Spaniſb ON 
I | . 
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and the iſlands dependent upon it. And this 
Spaniſh Continent was the diſtrict ſituated be- 


. tween. the river Bellize, which formed the ſeu- 


thern boundary of the Honduras Territory, 
granted by this treaty, and the Cape of Hondu- 
ras, which formed the Weſtern boundary of the 
Moſquito country, comprehending a coaſt of 
about four hundred miles in length, on which 
a variety of iſlands, ſome of conſiderable magni- 
tude were dependent, and to which the right of 
Spain had never been diſputed; from this the 
Engliſh ſettlers did retice, in expreſs and imme- 
diate conformity, to the treaty. By this appeal 
to facts we, therefore, have a compleat explana- 
tion of the nature and extent of the Spaniſh claim; 
We have ſeen to what it actually did and to what 
it did not extend; and of courſe the only conſe- 
quence to be drawn from the tranſaction in 
queſtion is, that the Spaniſh claim was not exclu- 
five, or extending to the whole of the American 
continent and iſlands adjacent; but that it was 
ſpecifically limited, by the intention of the negoci- 
ators, by the words of the zreaty, and by the 
mode in which it was executed, to that part of the 
Continent, ta which the right of the Spaniards 
had long been acknowledged, and which the En- 
gliſh logwood cutters had been in the uſe of 
viſiting. 8 
Such, ſir, is the plain and undiſguiſed account 
of a tranſaction, from which the Spaniſh Advocate 
has ventured to draw a concluſion ſo perfectly er- 
roneous, and for the truth ef which he has 
thought proper to bring forward Mr. Fox as his 
voucher, aſſuring us that this gentleman made 
the aſſertion in queſtion, not merely as a Member 
of Parliament, but as one who had been Secreta 


of 
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of State at the time when the treaty was made, 
Jpeaking from his own official knowledge of the nego- 
citations on the ſubject. 1 leave it to that Right 
Hon. Gentleman and to the Advocate of 'the Court 
of Spain to ſettle together their account of obliga- 
tions. The people of England will, perhaps, 
dra a concluſion from this aſſociation not very 
favourable to the views of either party. I have 
done my duty, by proving the fi ſchood of the 
f dan and of the inferences ſo artfully obtru- 

on che publick; and I now proceed in my 
ollowing letters, to inveſtigate the truth of the 


Spaniſh Advocate“ s reaſoning en the Convention 
cee in the year ne 
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N uM B BR I 
SIR, 


q 5 Ha VIN G aſcertained the nature of the Spa 
| niſh claim, I muſt now recal the attention of 
1 the public to thoſe propofitions which the Spa- 
| 5 niſd Advocate aſſerted would be clear, when that 
1 claim, on which he affirmed the convention of 
= 8 1786 was founded, ſhould be conſidered. I 
* perfectly agree with him, that, on this claim the 
| convention of 1786 was founded; and I have 
| . proved, that the claim itſelf was not genera! nor 
excliſi ue. It will therefore be ſomewhat difficult 
for him to convince the public, chat, though the 
Wo Spaniſh claim was limited by the Treaty of Peace 
| to particular diſtricts ; though the Convention of 
- 1786 was founded on that claim; and though, as 
he expreſsly aſſerts, the only queſtion between the, © 
two countries reſpected merely the country of the 
Moſquitos # particular; it will, I fay, be diffi- 
| cult for him to convince the public, that, (as he 
| alſo expreſsly aſſerts) the evacuation of the Conti- 
| nent in general and the Iſiands adjacent without ex- 
| ception, was the great, the prominent᷑ object of the 
| convention; that the conjurttion copulative, as 
| well, contains a transfer of the whole Continent of 
; America to the Spaniards; or that, though the 
| letter of the Convention does not go minutely to 
| the preſent caſe, yet the /pirit and the principle 
| of the Convention immediately and moſt pow- 
| erfully apply to cede the whole of America, both 
- North and South, to Spain. This however 1s 
the raſk which this Spaniſh Emiſſary has engaged 
to execs, The extreme abſurdity of ſuch pro- 
| politions, 
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poſitions, and the evident impoſſibility of dedu- 
ing any thing like a rational concluſion from 
Fuck ridiculous premiſſes, might well excuſe me 
from drawing them out of the contemptuous ob- 
Jivion into which they probably are already fallen. 
My obſervation on the policy of faction has how- 
ever convinced me, that, to treat with a diſdain- 
ful ſilence the effuſions of falſehood or of malice, 
as, in truth, to ſerve the very purpoſe for which 
they are intended. The fact which is not con- 
tradicted, is immediately proclaimed to be invin- 
«ible ; and an argument, the abſurdity of which 
made a reply appear unneceſſary, is directly 
vaunted to be unanſwerable. To prevent this, 
and to ſhew the world that, the more this buſineſs 
is ſifted to the bottom, the more evidently the 
propriety of the meaſures adopted on the pre- 
ſent occafion by government muſt appear, I will 
paſs over the contemiptible reaſoning of this writer, 
and will proceed to ſhew that, by the convention 

of 1786, no further claim of the Court of Spain 
was recognized by this country, than had been 
acknowledged by us in the Definitive Treaty of 
I 
The reader will recollect, that, in my Thirteenth 
Letter, I ſtated that Mr. Fox, not thinking it 
incumbent on him to carry into effe& Lord 
Grantham's engagement to give up the Moſ- 
quito ſhore to the Spaniards, preferred leaving 
it as an unſettled point, and as a good ground of 


quarrel, whenever this country or Spain might 


think a favourable opportunity preſented itlelf. 
This great Stateſman may poſſibly conceive him- 
If juſtifiable for having acted thus: though, 
till he gives a better reaſon for it than any of his 
friends have hitherto done, the public will per- 
haps be inclined to think it a meaſure of no very 

* extraor- 
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extraordinary political wiſdom, To avow, on 
the Dutch buſineſs, as a Secretary. of State, the 
weaknels of this country to be ſuch, as to make 
the further proſecution of a war impracticable, at 
the-moment when a negociation tor a peace was 
beginning; and to leave a ſubject of endleſs diſ- 
quiet and complaint, to ſerve as a. ground of 
quarrel, and as the ſeed of a future war, when to 
his management had been left the charge of con- 
cluding a definitive and laſting peace :--- Theſe 
are points, by which the 8 character of 
that gentleman may be judged; and from which 
undoubtedly both the preſent age and, poſte- 
rity will draw unerring concluſions. The 
firſt of theſe has already "been often diſcuſſed. 
The effect of the latter may perhaps not be ſo 
enerally known. In truth, its ſucceſs was 
fully equal to the expectations which that great 
Stateſman had formed of it. The peace was 
hardly concluded, before the ground of quarrel he 
had left us began to, operate. The contraband 
trade of the Engliſh flouriſhed with redoubled vi- 
gour. The ſmugglers, whom Mr. Fox refuſed 
to abandon, and whom, on the contrary, he 
protected by refuſing to give up the diſtrict from 
which they carried on their illicit traffic, increaſed 
in numbers and audacity. With them increaſed 
the grievance and the complaints of the Spani- 
ards. They felt acutely the intolerable effects 
of a lawleſs aſſociation, formed, in the midſt of 
their richeſt and moſt valuable territories, for the 
almoſt excluſive purpoſe of exerciſing a contra- 
band trade; they remonſtrated againſt a conti- 
nuance of ſuch illicit practices; and they even 


declared their ſettled purpoſe of appealing again 


to arms, to vindicate their rights, and to prevent 
2 continuance of the Bl 1458 commerce exerci- 
ſed by the Engliſh ſettiers. 


Happily 
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- Happily for England, the Councils which 


dictated the preſervacion of a ground of quarrel 

when a negotiation for a peace was depending, 
no longer directed the affairs of this kingdom. 
His Majeſty had now appointed an Adweniſtts- 
tion, who thought the national honour was 
bound by the engagement of a Secretary of 
State; Who, inſtead of preſerving, wiſhed to ob- 
viate every. ground of diſpute between England 
and Spain; but who, inſtead of revealing the 
weakneſs either of our ſituation or our right, 
endeavoured to avail themſelves of every favou- 
rable circumſtance, to obtain as much for this 
country, as either juſtice or a regard for peace 
could warrant them in inſiſting upon. The en- 
gagement of Lord Grantham had, beyond a 
ueſtion, afforded the Spaniards - -a fair ground 
to inſiſt on the ceſſion of the Moſquito ſhore. 
The intereſts of chat kingdom compelled them 
to avail themſelves of this circumſtance, as the 
only means of preſerving the commerce, and 
perhaps the ſovereignty of their Mexican poſſeſ- 
ſions. For this, they were ready to proceed to 
any extremities.; and, we know that, early in the 
year 1784, they actually took ſuch meaſures, as. 
denoted. a ſettled intention of inforcing their de- 
mand by arms, ſhould a peaceable line of nego- 
tiation prove unſuccesful. Our Miniſters, there- 
fore, on whorn the taſk of perfecting the Treaty 
of Peace with Spain had fallen, in conſequence 
of the pol: icy of their predeceflors, made no ſcru- 
ple of propoſing to the Court. of Spain a fair diſ- 
cuſſion of a queſtion, which furniſhed a perpe- 
tual object of.. jealouſy between the two coun- 
tries, and which required a determination, not 
merely to obtain a momentary degree of quiet, 
but 


n) 
but effectually to prevent the cauſes of jealouſy in 


future. As England was, de facto, in poſſeſſion 
of the Moſquito ſhore, our Miniſters demanded 


a proper compenſation for it on the part of Spain ; 


and they declared, thar they would accept, as 
ſuch, a farther extent of territory in the province 
of Yucatan, together with ſome additional pri- 


vileges for the Engliſh ſettlers in that country, 


and ſome ſettled regulations for their ſecurity. 
To this the Spaniſh Miniſters replied, that, their 
object being to get rid of foreign eſtabliſhments 
on the Moſquito Coaſt, and to acquire that which 
they conceived we were bound in good faith not 
to detain from them, they were ready, on theſe 
terms, to go beyond the line which had been 


drawn on the Coaft of Yucatan, and to agree to 


the terms of the Engliſh Miniſtry. 

Theſe were the grounds on which the conven- 
tion of 1786 was founded; by which it will ap- 
pear, that nothing but the ſurrender of the Moſqui- 
to fſnore, and that only, was in the contemplation 
of either England or Spain---that the excluſive 
right of the latter, or any right at all, except to 
her Mexican poſſeſſions, was not brought forward, 
or in any manner agitated, by either party; and 
that the Duke of Leeds, by ſigning this conven- 
tion, ſecured to us a continuance of peace, main- 
tained our national good faith and honor, and 
obtained for us a valuable and undiſputed benefit, 
by the ſurrender of what we could not keep with- 
out a violation of poſitive engagements, and which, 
if kept, whilſt it was productive of only doubtful 


advantages to the nation, expoſed us to perpetual 


jealouſies, and to the hazard of being involved in 
an unjuſt and conſequently a hes choad war. 
On 
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On 1 grounds, and theſe alone, the Con- 
vention was founded. By them, therefore, the 
peilen contained in it muſt be conſtrued. 

We accordingly find the two Kings expreſſing 
their mutual deſire, to conſolidate the friendſhip 


tubſiſting between them and their kingdoms, and 


io prevent every occaſion of future miſunderſtand- 
ing; and for this purpoſe ſtating, that they had 
thought proper to ſettie, by a new convention, 
the points which might be productive of ſuch in- 
convenience. What thele points were I have al- 
ready ſhewn. They were the ceſſion of the Moſ- 
quito Shore, for which Lord Grantham had en- 
gaged, and the prevention of the contraband 
trade carried on by the Engliſh ſettlers. there. 
For this, purpoſe, his Majeſty. agreed that his 
ſubjects ſhould evacuate the Moſquito Shore, as 
well as the Continent in general, and the iſlands 
adjacent; that is, as I before obſerved, the diſ- 
trict lying between the Moſquito. Shore and the 
boundary of the Honduras diſtrict, with a varie- 
ty of iſlands dependent upon it, which, by the de- 
finitive treaty of peace, the Engliſh had agreed 
to abandon. 

Should the Advocate of the Court of Spain, who 
exerciſes that honourable function by publiſhing 
in the General Advertiſer, deny the truth of this 
interpretation, I refer him to his "benfible colleague, 
_ the Spaniſh. Advocate ex officio, the Marquis Del 
Campo; who negotiated this convention on the 
part of his Catholic Majeſty. Let that Ambaila- 
dor be aſked whether my interpretation, or wne- 
ther any other be the truth ; let him ſay, whe- 
ther any. thing more than the Moſquito Shore, 
and the Continent lying between that and the 


boundary markes out for the 2 itilers o 


the 
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the Honduras coaſt, was in his contemplation 
when this treaty was made. I know the perſo- 
nal honour of that Miniſter, and eonfidently” reſt 
the queſtion on the anſwer he ſhall give. There 
cannot indeed be a more convincing proof of the 
juſtice of my interpretation, than thetotal ſilenee 
both of the Marquis Del Campo, and of the 
Court he repreſents on this ſubject, from the firſt 
moment of the preſent negociation. They were 
too well aware of the futility,offuch an argument, 
even to think of bringing it forward. Sd abſurd 
a pretenſion was left to the Exgliſb Advocate of the 
Court of Spain, who, riſquing no character by an 
over-oMcious zeal to ſerve a foreign Court, ven- 
tured to obtrude on the publick à pretenſion, 
which that court N would have dluſhed to ad- 
vance. bY 

Let the publicks now determine! Eder by 
the Convention of 1786, the whols®Continent of 
America was ceded to Spain; and whether the 
territory at Nootka was thereby acknowledged to 


be the property of that Power. 


To 


Permit me, Sir, to offer only one e 
more, on the mode of reaſoning adopted by this 
writer, before I proceed to inveſtigate the other 
charges which he has e es to ___ . 
ward on this occaſion. . | 

It cannot be forgotten, that, in his — 
ſon between the affairs of Falkland's Iſlands and 
Nootka Sound, the Spaniſh: Emiſſary founded his 
argument on the following affertion---viz. In 
<« the affair of Falkland's Iſlands we certainly 
< were the firſt aggreſſors; in the affair of Nootka, 
© Spain is confeſſedly the aggreſſor,” Theſe are 
his own words. I wiſh to aſk this i ingenious writer, 
how he is able to reconcile this aſſertion with that 

4 h he 
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he has ſince made, viz. that, by the convention of 


1786, we acknowledged the territory at Naota 


Sound to belong to the Court of Spain? Were this 
true, the former propoſition muſt be falſe ; for, if 
we had relinquiſhed all right to Nootka, the Spa- 
niards, by ejecting the Britiſh ſettlers, could not 
have been guilty of an aggreſſion ; the law of na- 
tions, as well as common ſenſe and daily ulage, 

giving permiſſion to every nation,. as well as to 
every individual, to prevent the enchroachment 
of thoſe, who have no right to interfere with what 
is their known and acknowledged property. In 
ſuch a caſe, it would even have been incumbent 
on us to have given a ſatisfaction to Spain, inſtead 
of inſiſting upon one from her; and our 
queſtion of Right, which this acute reaſoner ſays 
we ought to have coupled with our demand of 
ſatisfackion, would not have exiſted. If, on the 
other hand, he ſhall perſiſt in ſaying, that the 
Spaniards were the aggreſſors at Nootka, his ſe- 
cond propoſition muſt fall to the ground; for, to 
conſtitute their aggreſſion, our right to ſettle there 
muſt previouſly be admitted: and, in that caſe, 
it is impoſſible that we could, by the convention 
of 1786, have acknowledged the territory at 
Nootka to belong to Spain. 

To the choice of OA two propoſitions, and to 
get out of a difficulty perfectly ſubverſive of his 
whole argument, I leave the Spaniſh Advocate. 
The impartial public will no doubt treat, with a 
merited indignation and contempt, the abortive 
though miſchievous arts he has preſumed to em- 
ploy, tor the purpoſe of warping their judgments, 
and leading them into an erroneous concluſion, 
on a matter of as high importance, with reſpect 
both to our intereſts and our honour, as ever en- 
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engaged the Councils, or called for the unani- 
mous exertions of England. po pon 
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T H E Advocate of the Court of Spain, after 
trying to evince the injuſtice of our proceedings 
in the preſent buſineſs, goes on with his attempt 
to prove that, whether our right be good or bad, 
a ſettlement at Nootka, or on any part of the 
North Weſt Coaſt of America, is improper and 
diſgraceful to this country, as being the baſis of 
a contraband trade with the Spaniſh Colonies, 
and as being an encroachment on the territories, 
which his patron Count Florida Blanca has 
thought proper, in his Royal Maſter's name, to 
aſſert to be the ſole property of Spain. | 
How far either of theſe propoſitions is foun- 
ded, I now proceed to ſhew. My preſent Letter 
will be confined to the firſt of theſe aſſertions, viz. 
That a Britiſh Settlement at Nootka is improper 
and diſgraceful to this country, as being the 
baſis of -a contraband trade with the Spaniſh 
Colonies. This the writer undertakes to prove, 
by a ſeries of arguments, well worthy the atten- 
tion of the publick, as ſhewing the true charac- 
ter both of his Emiſſary, and of his Employers, 
and the anxiety with which they endeavour to 
catch at every circumſtance, which can be con- 
ws | Tn verted 
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verted into an engine of miſchief to this country, 


or be made a means of affecting its credit and 
proſperity. Unfortunately, however, for the 
very. creditable cauſe in which this gentleman 1s 
engaged, the greater part of his arguments are, 
by ſome ſtrange accident, tolerably anſwered by 
the paſſages immediately following them. This 
accident is the more extraordinary, as it un- 
doubtedly was not the effect of deſign. It can- 
not be ſuppoſed, that he, who attempts to ſtab 
his country, would willingly apply a balm to the 
wound. We muſt therefore attribute this cir- 
cumſtance to the nature of the cauſe itſelf, in 
which this Writer is employed; which, from its 
radical abſurdity, induces involuntary contra- 
dictions; and of which the auxiliary arguments, 


congenial to the ſyſtem which gives them birth, 


become parricides of the aſſertion from which 


they ſpring. 


As a proof of this, I bring the ground or bafis of 
the charge which the Spaniſh Emiſſary has 
thought proper to advance againſt Mr. Pitt; on 


which he founds the decent accuſation of that Mi- 


niſter having dared to avow a ſmuggling trade b 
his conduct on the Nootka buſineſs. This 


ground is no other than the aſſertion attributed to 
the Lord Chancellor“ that it was neceſſary to 


« relinquiſh the Moſquito ſhore, becauſe it was 


the depot of a contraband trade againſt the 
commercial and known laws of Spain, which 
« no Britiſh Miniſter could avow in the face of 


% Parhament, or in negotiation with any foreign 


cc 


cc 


% power whatſoever.” . 


This ground of accuſation the publick will rea- 
dily perceive is, in itſelf, the moſt compleat an- 
ſwer to all the abuſe which the Spaniſh Emiſſary 
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throws 
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throws upon the preſent - Adminiſtration, for 
having given up the Moſquito ſhore by the con- 
vention of 1786. If we analyſe the propoſition, 
it is merely this. A Britſh Miniſter cannot 
maintain a trade directly and poſitively contra- 
band..—The Moſquito ſettlement was the depöt 
of ſuch a trade -a Britiſh miniſter thereſore 
could not maintain it. If this be true, the ceſ- 
ſion of the Moſquito ſhore was indiſpenſably ne- 
ceſſary. If it were neceſſary, the abuſe thrown 
upon thoſe who ceded it, is worthy only of the 
Speniſo Advocate. | 

The aſſertion of the Lord Chancellor which 
is thus brought as a ground of accuſation, though 
it fails as to one point, may poſſibly however ap- 
ply to another; it may, as this writer inſiſts, be 
an unanſwerable argument againſt the forma- 
tion of an eltabliſhmen: at Nootka. For, fays 
he, a contraband trade is carried on with the 
Spaniards on the other ſide of Cape Horn; and 


muſt not this trade be g. eatly 1ncreaſed by ſuch 


a ſettlement ? and does not a fimilar contraband 
trade flouriſh between our Weſt India Iſlands 
and the Eaſtezn Coaſt of Spaniſh America, and 
would not the ſame oppoi tunities producetheeffects. 

on the oppoſite ſhore of the (C ontinent? To this 
I anſwer---It may be true, that a contraband. 

trade is carried on with the Spaniards on the 


other ſide of Cape Horn, and between our Weſt 


India Iſlands and the Eaſtern Coaſts of Spaniſh 
America ; but it does not follow, that ſuch a 
trade mutt be greatly increaſed by a ſettlement at 
Nootka ; 6r, 1 if ſuch a conſequence were in a de- 
gree probable, that it would be a reaſon for not 
maintaining a Britiſh ſettlement there. I wiſh, 
in my turn, to aſk this learned geographer, whe- 
ther 


' Sor 8) 
ther he is of opinion that, becauſe a contraband 
trade is carried on between the Coaſts of Suſſex 
and *Normandy, and between Cornwall and the 
Iſle of Guernſey, ſuch a trade would be greatly 
increaſed by a ſettlement made at Tripoli, or in 
the Canary Iflands---in the Azores, or on the 
coaſt of Morocco? He probably will laugh at the 
abſurdity of ſuch a queition, and will aſſure me 
that ſuch an apprehenſion would be in the higheſt 
degree ridiculous. I admit the queſtion to be 


abſurd, and the apprehenfion to be ridiculous ; 
yet are they preciſely his own queſtion and his own 


apprebenſion. I he four places { have mentioned 
are each of them twenty degices, or twelve hun- 
dred miles, from the coaſt of England; a diſtance 
ſurely ſuſicient to Obviate every reaſonable fear of 
a ſmuggling trade being carried on, at leaſt to any 


conſiderable extent between them. The diſtance 
between Nootka Sound, and the moſt northernly 


part of the Weſtern coaſt of America occupied by 
the Spaniards, is prec ifely the ſame ; the danger 
of a contraband trade being carried on between 
them 1s therefore at leatt not greater than the 
former ; though, as the four places I have men- 
tioned are fruitful, and productive of various 


commodities, extremely acceptable in England, 


and liable to heavy duties, the danger of a con- 


traband trade between them and our coaſt muſt 


be much greater, than 4t can be between the 


Spaniſh Weſt American ſettlements and Nootka, 


which, ſo far as we know, produces nothing ve- 
ry valuable, except furs, which cannot be in 
much eſtimation in a hot country, and of courſe 
cannot be a tempting or lucrative object to the 

7 ſmuggler. 
So much for the probability of a contraband 
trade 
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trade with the Spaniſh Colonies being increaſed 
by a Britiſh ſettlement at Nootka. I have ſaid, 
that, were ſuch a conſequence in a degree probable, 
it would. not be a reaſon for not maintaining a 
Britiſh ſettlement there. The Spaniſh Advocate, 
who grounds his charge againſt Mr. Pitt on the 
baſis of his having encouraged a contraband trade 
by avowing ſuch a fettlement, 7s of the ſame opi- 
nion. He even goes much farther than I ſhould 
ever think of going, and to a point aſſuredly un- 
juſtifiable ; for he extends my doctrine to the caſe 
of a ſettlement, actually the depot of a contraband 
trade, againſt the commercial and known laws of 
Spain. I have no doubt but that this ingenious 
writer, who already appears (from his two laſt 
publications) to be extremely. ſore, and to wince 
under | the force of my arguments, will exclaim 
againſt ſuch an aſſertion, and appeal very earneſtly 
againſt my want of candour. As my-purpole in 
addreſſing the publick is not that of litigating 
ſuch queſtions with fuch an ad verſary, but merely 
to ſhew the fallacious arts of the enemies nurtured 
in our own boſom, and to counteract the 
poiſon they endeavour to inſtill into the 
minds of my fellow- citizens, I ſhall neither con- 
deſcend to any ſuch altercation with him, nor 
adopt any other mode for proving my aſſertion, 
than that of producing his own words, as pub- 


liſhed. in the General Advertiſer of Wedneſday 
the 1ſt of September. 


In that publication, the writer, having quoted 
the Lord Chancellor's aſſertion already mentio- 
ned, as the þa/js of his charge againſt Mr. Pitt, 
proceeds in theſe words--- | [UW 


« We 
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e We do not hold this argument to be quite 
ce ſatisfactory, however ſpecious a ſhew it may 
4 bear of liberal honeſty. It is to be feared, that 
tc as long as we continue to enjoy our preſent. ſu- 
« periority, in manufactures, ſuch a principle 
te would nearly go the length of reſtricting. us 
« from having any ſettlement conterminous *. 
c any other European colony. We are not 
« guarantees of the commerce and revenues of 
« rival nations againſt our own ſubjects. Every 
« State muſt be the guardian of its own laws.“ 

I thank the. writer for this doctrine, and I 
0 it, as confirming my arguments and deci- 
dedly overturning his own. There is not a 
doubt but that, by this mode of reaſoning, our 
ſettlement at Nootka was highly proper, and 
that the preſent Adminiſtration, acted ſtrictiy well 
in avowing it. Were the reverſe the truth, all 
our Weſt Indies Iſlands, all our poſſeſſions in 
Canada, every eſtabliſhment hereafter ©. to be 
made either on the North American Coaſt, or 
in the Iſlands in the South Sea, would be illegal, 
and we ſhould be under the obligation of giving 
them up. Upon the ſame principle, we ſhould 
be bound to ſurrender to France all thoſe parts 
of the Engliſh coaſt, from which a contraband 
trade with her dominions. is. carried on; and 
France, in return, would be under an equal ob- 
ligation to give up to us the correſponding parts 
of her dominions. A ſimilar reciprocity would 
exiſt between England and Holland; and the 
principle would equally apply to England and 
America, as a contraband trade is in all proba- 
bility carried on between thoſe countries. The 
evident abſurdity of ſuch propoſitions is too 


glaring 
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laring to admit of a comment; and yet all this 
Dllows directly from the argument of the Spaniſh 
Advocate hiraſelf. 
In this inſtance, however, chal Emi ifary is 
werd ian ordinarily unfortunate; as ir happens, 
that the conduct of Adminiſtration with regard 
to the Settlement at Nootka, and the aſſertion of 
the Lord Chancellor in the Houſe of Peers, are 
both ſtrictly and compleatly right. A Settle- 
ment formed for national and commercial pur- 
poſes is an object to be maintained, although in- 
178 it may become the means of exerciſing 
2 ſmuggling trade with other countries: a Settle- 
ment made for the expreſs purpoſe of carrying on a 
contraband trade, and from which ſuch a trade is 
carried on to ſuch an extent as to manifeſt that 
expreſs purpoſe, is diſgraceful ro the national ho- 
nour, and ought not to be ſupp orted either in 
Parliament or in negotiation. It follows there- 
fore that, on the firſt of theſe principles, the con- 
duct of Adminiſtration in avowing the Settle- 
ment at Nootka was proper and deſerving of na- 
tional ſupport; and on the ſecond it is equally 
clear, that the ceſſion of the Moſquito Shore was 
a meaſure founded in juſtice, and a regard to the 
honour of this country. In both theſe inſtances, 
therefore, his Majeſty's preſent Miniſters acted 
well, and in a manner which proved them to be 
deſerving of the confidence repoſed in them by 
their Sovereign and the publick. And this un- 
deniable conſequence reſults, directly and imme- 
diately from the argument of the Spaniſh Advo- 
cate himſelf. What his employers may think of 
this Eircumſtance, is a matter for their and his 
eonſideration. To themſelves, therefore, I leave 

otro N : It 
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it to be, ſettled ; as I alſo do to the ou bbek to 
determine, Whedier a ſufficient anſwer has been 


given to ous" Spaniſh NE: 5 daring aceuſa- 
on. 
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TIE faireſt way of proving that our Seuthe 
at Nootka cannot be deemed an Incroachment 
on the Territories of Spain, will be to conſider 
the Spaniſh Declaration or Manifeſto of the 4th 
of June, which that Court has, with a conſide- 
rable diligence, taken care to diſperſe, both in 
this country, and in the different Courts of Eu- 
rope, wich a view undoubtedly to influence the 
opinions of men in its favor, and to make an I 
pearance of having ſomething like a ground for 
its violent proceeding towards England. A diſ- 
cuſſion of this fort forms indeed a part of my 
original plan; as, on this Manifeſto, the Spaniſh 
Advocate founds a conſiderable portion of his falla- 
cious reaſoning. 
The Spaniſh Court begins with aſſerting, that, | 
by all the Treaties made between Spain and the 
other European powers, particularly with En- 
gland, during a courſe of more than two hun- 
dred years, the excluſive navigation, commerce 
and property of the Weſt Indies has been ſecu- 
ted to et. an aſſertion poſirively untrue in the 
N ge- 
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general ſenſe of the words here ufed. The ex- 
cluſive Navigation, Commerce, and Property 
of the Weſt-Indies (that is, J ſuppoſe, of Ame- 
rica) never was ſecured to Spain. If, however, 
it be meant by this paſſage to aſſert, that this ſe- 
curity was limited to the Spaniſh poſſalſions in 
America, the aſſertion is certainly true; and it 
is allo true, that the Engliſh American poſſe Mons 
were ſecured equally, and by the very ſame in- 
ſtrument, namely, the Treaty of 1667. This 
aſſertion, therefore, proves nothing in favor of the 
preſent Spaniſh claim ; nor can even an inference 
of that fort be drawn Foo it, unleſs a proof ſhall 
be advariced, that, in the poſſeſſions ſo o ſecured 
to Spain, the territory of Nootka was included. 
If the Spaniards can prove this fact, we certainly 
cannot have a better right to Nootka, than we 
have to Peru or Mexico; if they cannot, ſome 
other reaſon muſt be aſligned, before this coun- 
try can admit ſuch a concluſion. 

Apparently ſenſible of this truth, the Court of 
Spain proceeds to inform the world, that, by the 
8th Article of the Treaty of Utrecht (ſubſcribed 
by almoſt all the powers of Europe) England and 
Spain declared it to have been eſtabliſhed by 
common conſent, and as a principal and funda- 
mental rule, that the navigation and exerciſe of 
commerce in the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, ſhould 
ſubſiſt in the ſame ſtate it was in the time of his 
Catholic: Majeſty Charles II. and that this rule 
ſhould in iuture be obſerved inviolably, and 
without contradiction; that Spain, on her part, 
ſhould never grant to any other nation, either a 
permiſlion, or the means of navigating or tradin 
in her American poſſeſſions; and that ſhe ſhoul 
never ſell, cede, exchange, or otherwiſe engage 

to 
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to any other nation, any of her dominions of 
poſſeſſions there; that, in order to preſerve en- 
tire the Spaniſh dominion in America, England 
voluntarily offered that Court her powerful afſiſt- 
ance, to re-eſtabliſh her American poſſeſſions 
on the footing abovementioned. 

It may be proper to obſerve, that the Teal 
words of this engagement are, "That the antient 
< lirnits of the Spaniſh dominions, in the Weſt- 
6e Indies, be reſtored and ſettled, as they ſtood in 


ce the time of King Charles II.“ Admitting 


D 
therefore this engagement, it evidently cannot ex- 


tend beyond thoſe antient limits, and cannot be 
conſtrued to apply to more modern diſcoveries. 
The Court of Spain, of courſe, in order to avail 
herſelf of the Treaty ſhe thus quotes, muſt neceſſarily 
prove what was the extent of thoſe limits, and that 
they actually covered the Nootka Territory. This 
is indiſpenſable, as otherwiſe the engagement can- 
not poſſibly apply. Aware of this neceſſity, the 
Court of Spain endeavours to aſcertain theſe facts, 
and to demonſtrate the extent and nature of the 
dominions and rights in queſtion. The obvious 
difficulty of this attempt (ar leaſt fo far as at all 
applies to the matter in diſpute) plainly appears 
from the mode of proof ſhe finds herſelf obliged to 
adopt. Inflead of TTY an actual 
poſſeſſion of the Weſtern Coaſt of America by 
occupation, and by an ackowledged Sovereignty, 
which muſt have been eaſy, and of which there 
muſt have been indiſputable and well known evi- 
dence, had ſuch a circumſtance exiſted; the 


Court of Spain ſatisfies herſelf with general afſerL 


tions, and with a maſs of vague and undefined 
claims, unſupported by dates, authorities, or 
any thing which, either in law or in eommon 

N 2 ſenſe, 


nothing upon the ſubject, . will, perhaps, be 
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ſenſe, ean give them authenticity. With this 
view, ſhe brings forward, in looſe and general 
terms, and without attempting to, particularize 
any thing, iſt, Authentic Documents; 2d, 
Antient and repeated laws; 3d, Royal Cedulas ; 
Ath, Particular inſtruments of Government; 
5th, The laws of Diſcovery; 6th, Other forma 
acts of poſſeſſion, .in the time of King Charles 
H.-7th,, The great extent of her limits, her 
navigation and dominion on the Continent of 


America and the adjoining iſles and ſeas in the 


Pacific Ocean : though of theſe documents; laws, 
cedulas, &c. &c. not a ſingle iota is 2 
nor is there the ſmalleſt ground afforded for judg- 
ing either of their authenticity, or their applying 
in any degree to the matter in queſtion. It is 
indeed perfectly impoſſible that any inſtrument 
or memorial, proving this aſſertion of the Spa- 
niards, ſhould be in exiſtence; as will. decidedly 
appear in the courſe of my preſent inveſtigation. 
The reaſons of that Court, for thus merely giving 
a liſt of inſtruments which, if they exiſt; contain 
more evident, than the propriety and decency of 
ſuch an enumeration ; which appears to. be a 
ſhallow artifice, to impoſe upon the general opi- 
nion an idea of ſome evidence, which neither does 
nor can exiſt, - Such an enumeration is, in fact, 
the moſt convincing proof of the futility of the 
claim which it is brought to ſupport ; for, as the 
ſtipulation: contained in the Treaty of Utrecht 


has never been brought in queſtion, and as the 


only point in agitation is, whether Nootka 
Sound, and the other places occupied by the 
Engliſh, were or were not the property. o: his 
Catholic Majeſty, excluſively of the Engiiſh 

| or 
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or of any other nation, the obvious mode of eſta- 
bliſhing ſuch a claim was 10 a proof of the occu- 
pancy and poſſeſſion of the Spaniſh Crown, actu- 
ally extending to the ſettlement in queſtion, and 
that too antecedeniiy, to any occupancy or ſetile- 
ment of the Engliſh... The — of ſuch à cir- 
cumſtance muſt have been ſimple in its nature, as 
depending ſolely on a matter of fact. If proved, 
of courſe the right of Spain to the territory in 
queſtion would have been eſtabliſhed, and the 
only remaining points would have been the inſult 
offered to the Britiſh flag, the reſtitution of the 


captured veſſels, and the indemnification of the 


parties injured. Inſtead of this, however, the 
Spaniſh Court, aware of the impoſſibility of eſta- 
bliſhing ſuch a propoſition, takes refuge in gene- 
ral terms, and evades the only point at iſſue, by 
recurring to matters totally foreign to the preſent 
queſtion, and which the Court of St. —— 
never attempted to diſpute. —_ 

The Court of Spain, however, in the next 
paragraph, endeayours to ſupply the want of 
proof by an aſſertion of great extent. She de- 
clares that, in ſpite of any attempt which may 
have been made on her. American poſſeſſions by 
adventurers or pirates, ſne has always maintained 


her poſſeſſion; and that, with this view, ſhe has 


employed her ſhips.in coaſting; and in renewing 
the marks of Sovereignty in proper places, by 
leaving every where indiſputable tokens of her 
dominion. along the whole coaſt, as far as the 
commencement of the Ruſſian ſettlements, or, in 
other words, from Terra del Fuego, in latitude 
55 ſouth, to beyond Prince William's Sound, in 
latitude 61 north; a diſtrict comprehending 1 16 
degrees of latitude, the excluſive n. of 
— | | W which 
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which ſhe inſiſts upon, in the firſt place on the 
reaſon above-ſtated, and, in the ſecond, on the 
ground of a tranſaction which the Manifeſto pro- 
ceeds to relate. 

In conſequence of information being received 
within theſe few years of a contraband trade ha- 
ving been carried on in theſe ſeasjby ſome adven- 
turers, the Vice Roy of Peru and Mexico, ap- 


brehenſive that theſe new and illegal enterprizes | 


might end in uſurpations injurious to Spain, fent 
out, as it is alledged, frequent expeditions to viſit 
theſe ſeas, coaſts and iſlands. Finding in the 
courſe of theſe, that ſome Ruſſian veſicle had 
attempted to extend their commerce and eſta- 


bliſhments over part of the Spaniſh dominion, 


the Court of Spain immediately complained to 
the Court of St. Peterſburgh of this violation, 


recommending, at the fame time, that their navi- 


ators ſhould abſtain from touching at any part 
of America, of which the Spaniards "had been the 
firſt poſſeſſors, (and which they ſtated to extend 
beyond Prince William's Sound) in order to pre- 
vent diſputes, and to preſerve the exiſting har- 
mony and friendſhip between the two Courts. 
To this the Court of Ruſſia anſwered, that ſhe 
had long fince iſſued orders to her navigators at 
Kamſchatka not to eſtabliſh themſelves in any 
place belonging to any other power, which or- 
ders ſhe ſuppoſed had been obeyed; were the caſe 
however, otherwiſe, and ſhould Spain meet any 
Ruſſians in any part of America belonging to her, 
the Empreſs deſired the King of Spain would 


prevent ſuch a practice in an amicable manner. 


To this anſwer the Spaniards replied, that, 
though the Court of Madrid was deſirous of ter- 
minating amicably _ tranſaction of this nature, 


ſhe 
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me could not be anſwerable for the conſequences, 
ſhould any of her officers in thoſe latitudes, take 
the meaſures to prevent ſuch eſtabliſhments on 
the Spaniſh Territories, which they were juſtii · 


ed in doing by Law, and by their n inſtruc- 


tions, founded on treaties. 

Thus, according to the Spaniſh account, en- 
ded the tranſaction; an event certainly of ſmall. 
importance either to this country or to the pre- 


ſent queſtion ; as it proves nothing more, than 
that Spain aſſerted an extravagant claim, which 


Ruſſia did not chuſe to diſpute. For it does not 


prove that the claim of Spain was founded; not 
a ſingle fact tending that way having been addu- 
ced; nor does it afford an argument why Eng- 
land, having in fact the rights of occupancy and 
poſſeſſion at Nootka, and at other places on the 
weſtern coaſt of America, ſhould imitate the con- 
duct of Ruſſia, who aſſerted no claim of any 


kind to the places viſited by her ſubjects. The 


ublic will alſo perceive, that this tranſaction 
falls very ſhort 5 ſtabliſning the excluſive right 
of Spain to the whole coaſt, from Terra del Fue- 
go to Prince William's Sound; as, admitting the 
fact that ſhe actually did poſſeſs beyond a{diſpute 
both theſe places (which it is molt certain ſhe 
did not) it cannot follow that the whole interme- 
diate ſpace was her's alſo. There is no principle 
either of national law or of common ſenſe which 
can be brought in ſavour of a claim to the poſ- 


ſeſſion of a whole continent, from the poſſeſſion 


of any component part of it: the neceſſary con- 
ſequence being that abſurdity, which I fully diſ- 
cuſſed in a former Letter, namely, that the Firſt 


poſſeſſion of any part of America muſt, in ſuch 


cale, induce arightto the Whole of the continent in 
every 
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every direction; a propoſition too ridiculous ever 
to become a matter of ferious diſcuſſion. The 
manifeſto of the Court of Spain has not, there- 
fore, yet proved the only point in queſtion, the 
prior occupancy and poſſeſſion of the Nootka 
territory. Aware, however, of the weak ground 
on which ſhe had ſtated her pretenſions, that 
Court proceeds to. adduce another aſſertion ap- 
parently more decifive of the preſent queſtion, 
but equally vague and unſupported by evidence. 
She declares that ſhe was ignorant of any eſta- 
bliſhments having been made or attempted by 
the Engliſh on the north welt coaſt of America, 
till Mr. Martinez, with a Spaniſh ſquadron, made 


the uſual viſit, for the purpoſe of conveying ſuc- 


cours to the port of St. Laurent, that is, 'Nootka, 
where he and other Spaniſh ſubjects had fre. 
quently been, to repeat the Acts of Poſſeſſion re- 
tative to the anlient limits and diſcoveries. 

The conveyance of ſuccours undoubtedly im- 
plies a pre-exiſting ſettlement---a repetition of acts 
of poſſeſſion is a proof of poſſeſſion having been 
taken---and the application of thoſe acts of poſ- 
ſeſſion to antient limits is a preſumption of thoſe 
limits having been long known. On theſe 
three grounds che queſtion may be ſecurely reſted; 
it deing certain that, no ſuch ſettlement having 
been made, no er could have been carried 
to it by M. Martinez -that no poſſeſſion of 
Nootka having been taken by the Spaniards, 
acts of poſſeſſion could not have been frequently 
repeated by them and that the limits of the 
North Welt Coaſt of America, between Cape 
Blanco in latitude 43, and ſome harbours in 
latitude 55, having not been aſcertained by the 
Spaniards, the application of repeated acts of 
. poſſeſſion 
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kan ion could never have been made to 
TT 
That Nootka and the adjacent territory could 
not have been an antient poſſeſſion of Spain, and 
that even the whole of the North Weſt Coaſt of 
America, beyond the latitude of 4. 45 was unknown 
to the Spaniards previous to the year 1757, ap- 
pears beyond a doubt from their own authority, 
and fon the evidence they themſelves have 
given, us, by a celebrated Publication of their 
Own, intituled; © Noticia de California,” a book 
of Ki authority, printed in that year at Madrid, 
ee to the King of Spain, and publiſhed 
With the approbation "of the Council of the In- 
dies and with all formal licenſes. The author, 
whoſe avowed 5 and whoſe expreſs ob- 
Jeck! it was to ſtate the Spaniſh pretenſſons, and 
to deſcribe the nature fs p extent of their poſſeſ- - 
ou in that part of the world, concludes his 
with theſe memorable. Words 3 
"ne * hy queſtion, what ſeas, what coaſts, what 
rivers, lakes, provinces, nations and people 
de are there in North America, from the f rtheſt 
"on extremity at California, &c. tothe North, for 
de a ſpace of fifty degrees? 7. e. in all the great 
0. « ſpace of America, which in our map we incloſe 
ec with à dotted line? (beginning on the Welt 


0. Coaſt, about the latitude of 43 North) except 
de what is known on the fide * of our Atlantic 


ee ocean, and the little which the Ruſſian naviga- 


de tions have aſcertained to us on the ſide of the 
South Sea? I anſwer readily, in one word, IG. 
by NORO.---NESCIO. 


-I KNOW NOT. 
This is a poſitive proof, that the Spaniards 


were totally unacquainted with any part of this coaſt 
beyond the latitude of 43 north, previous to 


che 
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the vear 1757, and it alſo completely proves the 
impoſſibility of thecircumſtance abovementioned, 
viz. the aſſertion of their excluſive claim to, and 
including, Prince William's Sound; as this 
author expreſsly declares his total ignorance of 
even the exiſtence of ſuch a place, except on the 
authority of Ruſſian navigators, whom conſe- 
quently he admits, in contra- diſtinction to the 
Spaniards, to have been the diſcoverers of it. 
There is, alſo a negative proof, nearly as 
ſtrong, that they did not know, and certainhy 
that they did not poſſeſs any part of that diſtrict 
between the 43d and 55th degrees of north lati- 
tude, previous to the tranſaction which occa- 
ſioned the preſent diſpute. In the year 1775, 
the Spaniards, as we are told, viſited and exa- 
mined ſeveral harbours between the latitudes of 


k 


55 and 58 north; but they did not viſit any 
part of the coaſt between 43 and 55 north la- 
titude, between which Nootka and the other 
| 2k occupied by the Engliſh are ſituated, nor 

ave they ever directly aſſerted ſuch a circum- 
ſtance. The whole account ever given of theſe 
parts was that of our countryman Captain Cook, 
in the narrative of his voyage in the year 1778. 
The diſcovery and firſt poſſeſſion of Nootka and 
the adjacent coaſt by this great circum-navigator 
was publickly announced by him to the world; 
and remained uncontradicted, until the Sparniards, 
for the firſt time, in the preſent year, thought' pro- 


per to juſtify the violence offered to his Majeſty's 


ſubjects by a bold aſſertion, unfounded in fact, 
and unſupported by evidence. 


As a corroborating proof of the truth of this 
ſtatement, it further appears, from Capt. Mears's 
; Narrative, 
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Narrative, that, when he firſt viſited that coaſt, 
no eftabliſhment of the Spaniards, or of any other 
European nation, exiſted there; that no build- 
ing was erected, or any other proof of poſſeſſion, 
or of Sovereignty was to be ſeen; that he actually 
purchaſed from the natives the tract of country 
on which he raiſed a fort, and hoiſted the Britiſh 
flag; that he and his people occupied this terri- 
tory, till the month of May 1789, without inter- 
ruption, and without being viſited by the Spani- 
ards. From all theſe circumſtances it evidently 
reſults, | 
1ſt. That the limits of the north-weſt coaſt of 
America, between the latitude of 43“ and 555 
had not been aſcertained by the Spaniards. 
2d. That Nootka, which lies within theſe li 
mite, was not a diſcovery, ſtill leſs a poſſeſſion of 
the Spaniards. 
3d. That they conſequently could not have.re- 


peated their acts of poſſeſſion there. 


And a4thly. That the viſit of M. Martinez to 
that place could not have been for the purpoſe of 
carrying ſuccours ; the application of that phraſe 
to a non-exiſting ſettlement implying an abſur- 
dity.- g 

Such then are the grounds, on which the Court 
of Spain finds herſelf obliged to reſt her preten- 
ſions, and to juſtify her conduct to the other pow- 
ers of Europe. On theſe, however, ſhe ſeems 
anxious to repel an idea, which might naturally 
ariſe from the excluſive nature of her claim to the 
navigation, territory and commerce of the Weſt- 


ern Coaſt of America, and of the Pacific and 


South Seas; namely---7ha! her claim extended to 


the whole f that accan. How any limit can be 


Q 2 given 
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given to an excluſive claim - what portion of this 
vaſt tract of ſea ſhe calls her own — and what part 
of it ſne leaves to others. --theſe are queſtions 


which ſhe ſeerns willing not to agitate in words, 


while the evident tendency of her proceedings | 
appears. to, leave no doubt, of her arro ating an 
excluſive dominion from the coaſt of Mexico to 


the Phillippine. Iſlands. 


The remainder of this Manifeſto. contains . 


kind of narrative of what had paſſed between the 


Courts of London and Madrid. from the firſt of- 
ficial paper delivered by the Marquis del Campo 


to the Duke of J.eeds, to the communication 


made on the 16th of May by Mr. Merry to Count 
Florida Blanca; intermingled with various ob- 
ſervations tending, to prove the juſtice, the mo- 
ntiments and the veracity. - 
of the court of Spain, and to influence other 


deration, the paciſic 


powers to conſider the conduct of his Majeſty, as 


founded on injuſtice and a diſregard to treaties. 

From this candid inveſtigation. of the Spaniſh | 
Manifello, let che people of England determine 
on the validity of the caſe made out by the Court 
of Spain; let them fairly decide upon the ground 
taken by that power, to diſpute the right of his 


Majeſty's ſubjects to viſit and to ſettle in the pla- 


ces in queſtion. That the Spaniſh Minifters — 
already in a great meaſure given up this point, 
by the Declaration and Counter Declaration of 
the agth of July, I have before ſhewn. It re- 


mains now to be ſeen, whether they will, in ſpite 


of the weakneſs of their caſe, and after that de- 
reliction, diſpute the undoubted right of this 
country to the territory of Ngotka. A few days 
will F decide this important queſtion, 


I look 


— 


mA 
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I look with painful anxiety for the determination 
of that and the other objects of the depending ne- 


gociation; deprecating indeed the dreadful alter- 
native of appealing to the ſword for the vindica- 
tion of our rights; yet ſatisfied of the juſtice of 
our cauſe, and confidently looking forward to an 
honourable and happy termination of a conteſt, 
originating in the violent proceedings and un- 
founded claims of the court of Spain. 


VERUS, 


THE END 


